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HE rules, both mori and cono- 
mick, Rid down in the following 
malt, are ſo manifeſtly founded on righ 
reaſon, and conducive to a virtuous an 
happy fe, that they need neither 2 
nage or recommendation 
But Ta reſemble pictures; : they 
have form and colour, but want life 
and motion: and, to render them truly 
efficacious, they ought to be inforced 
by obvious and unqueſtionable examples. 
If, therefore, our auguſt metropolis 
is honoured with a living character, in 
which all the virtues that are here Incul- 
cated as worthy the ambition of youth, 
appear in their ſtrongeſt and moſt ami- 
able light; and in which all the duties 
of of publick and private life, the citi-en 
patriot, are minutely underlitoo, 
5 greatly diſcharged, it would be an 
abſurdity. to publiſh an eſſay of this na- 
tnre, without prefixing the name, to 
which theſe noble talents belong, in the 
front of it: Be what you SEE, carry- 
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ing with it a much more commanding 
force, than Be what you READ! and 
Virtue herſelf Bec ming mare venerable, 
when countenanced by ſuch an illuſtri- 
ous authority. . 
It is poſſible, Sir, you way: be of 
fendad with the application of whas is 
| here: advanced: but I cannot be a 
benſtrs of _ man's T 
cal 


world 
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18 Felry in the 80005 of Þ I 
'expence, for your entering 2 
gracefully on the ſtage of the world, 1 
have conſidered what might yet be ad- 
ded, to your acting your part well, in 1 
1 order to come off with applauſ. 
Recollecting, therefore; chat life ig 3 
a ſcene of care, and prudenee gen 4 
rally the child of experience and cala- 
mity, I have thought it adviſable to 
make you the heir of what knowledge 
I am poſſeſſed of, as well as my eſtate ; 
that you may be guarded againſt all 
the ſnares to which youth is obnoxious ; 
and that you may be as well, provided i 
with advice in all exigencies, as when 
under my wing; or as if you had al- 
: £74 uttered all I would teach you to 
y _ g_ 


is true, this is a taſk that many 


of great diſtinction) have undertaken 
already; and the pieces hy have ob- 
= "A the world with on this ſubject, 
l a are yet extant : a circumſtance that 
may ſeem to render this little eſſay of 
. am e needleſs. But theſe have directed 
their thoughts to a piteh above the level 
pf your ſtation; and none, that I know 
, ſtooped ſo Jow as an apprentice 3 to 
whomz. nevertheleſs, advice was equal oy 
*, neceſſary. 2 

Hence you will find many articles 


* 


A ” ere, not touched on by their obſerva 


Ze tions; yet ſuch as, when tried, will 


bat concerns you moſt, is not the 
*docrine, but the uſe ; for ir is not ſo 
hard to give good counſel, as to apply it. 
Young men are apt to think themſelves 
wiſeſt: but that, in general, is impoſ- 
ſible ; becauſe wiſdom-is the reſult of 
time ane reflexion; and youth muſt, 
of courle, be almoſt as much a ranger 
to the one, as the other.. 'S 
_— You hae, at feat, this advantage, 
men, to 
_— 2 ; to. wu * Fo a 
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er (among whom are ſome names 


end well-worthy your attention. But 
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fade on the ſtock I have al- 
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your own * you may be wiſer 


his profeſſion; from whom, Ihope, yon 


viour. As you fill the character of a 
| ſervant, it will be expected you will a& 


lable attachment to ruth} * in word 
and dee 4. , 
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at your out- ſet in life, than many others 
in the cloſe of theirs. If therefore this 
precaution of mine does not anſwer, the 
error will be your own ; with this ter- 4 | 
rible aggravation, that your follies will 1 
be without excuſe. 

I have made it my care to pace you.” 
with. a man of character and ability in 


will daily receive the moſt eogent in- 2 
ducements to the exerciſe of virtue, by. = 
his virtuous example. Remember b 1 
in the firſt place, that all duties are re- A 
ciprocal ; and if you hope+to receive * 

favour and indulgence from him, you 
muſt, firſt of all, endeavour to deſer yu 


' * 
A 


it by your obligin and ingenuous deb 


as a maſter: and, if you acquit vourſelf, 

not only inoffenſi; ely, but meritori- 

oully, you have, as it were, e 
the opinion of the world in your Tavour,' 
and may hope to be encouraged, truſted, 
and ſerved accordingly... The grand 
foundation of which, muſt be an invio- 
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= To lie to the prejudice of 
Hir. others, argues malice and vil- 
lainy; to lie in excuſe of our- 
dſelves, guilr and cowardice ; both ways, 
=” adeſign to delude with falſe repreſenta- 
EF tions of things, and advantage ourſelves 
= by the deceit. Now, however artifi- 
cally we may carry on this infamous 
practice for a while, in the end it is al- 
ways diſcovered, and it is hardly to be 
imagined what infinite contempt is the 
Conſequence. Nay, the more plauſibly 
we have conducted our fallacies before, 
=_ the more ſeverely ſhall we be cenſured 
= afterwards: from that moment, we loſe 
l truſt, all credit, all ſociety; for all 
den avoid a liar as a common enemy 
"ruth itſelf, in his mouth loſes its 
nity ; being always ſuſpected, cM 90 
disbelieved. 

If therefore, you ſhould. ever unwa- 
Fly fall into an offence, never ſeek to 
coveg ir over with a lie: for the haſt 
3 fault doubles the former; and each 
73 * 1 the other more inexcuſable: 
5 .- whereas what is modeſtly acknowledged, 
= is caſily forgiven ; and the very confeſ- 
ſion of a ſmall treſpaſs, eſtabliſhes an o- 
Y hien that we are innocent « 2 
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But truth in ſpeech muſt, 1 
likewiſe, be accompanied” Diſhoneſt . 
by integrit in all your _. 
dealings; fer or it is as impoſſible for a dif .. 
honeſt perſon to be a good ſervant, as it vj | 
is for a madman, or an ideot, to go 
vern himſelf or others by the laws of 
common ſenſe. Dare not, therefore, al- 
low yourſelf even to wiſh to convert the 
property of another to your own ule 
more eſpecially, where it is commitred 
to your charge: for breach of truſt is 
as heinous an aggravation of theft, as 
pretended friend{hip is of murder. If, 
therefore, you ſhould be lucky in your 
frauds, i eſcape without being pu- 
niſhed or detected, you will neverthe- 
leſs ſtand ſelf- condemned, be aſhamed *® 
to truſt yourſelf with your own thoughts, 
and wear in your very countenance both | 
the conſciouſneſs of guilt and dread of 29 
diſcovery: whereas innocence looks al * A 
ways upwards, meets the moſt inquiſj- — 
tive and ſuſpicious eye, and ſtand un- 
daunted before God and man. On the ; 
other hand, if ever your knaveries come Ml 
to, light, (to ſay nothing of the penalties ll 
of "ah lw.) with what ſhame ana con- 
3 of 805 7 you Le before 1 
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thoſe you have wronged ? and with 


ſes of your diſgrace? Nor is this all: 
for, even ſuppoſing you ſhould be con- 
vinced of your folly, and fincerely ab- 
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theleſs, be always liable to ſaſpicion ; : 


Fer, on the preſumption that you wi be 
_ underſtood, to be the thief. pak 
But it is . on 
* . you, not only to be honeſt 
. F | yourſelf, but diſdain to con- 
. nive at the diſnoneſty of others. He 
that winks at an injury he might pre- 
vent, ſhares in it; and it is as ſcanda- 
Ious to fear blame or reproach for doing 


3 of it. Should there be, there- 
fore, a general confederacy among your 
© Fllowrtervants, to abuſe the confidence 


the very moment you perceive it, for 


to participate of their guilt. 


Bon wg ob fey, as the 


_— 


What grief of heart mult your relations 
and friends be made eye or ear witneſ- 


hor it for the future, yon muſt, never- 


i ores will have the boldneſs to "1 | 


your duty, as to deſerve reproof for the 


3 or exedulity of your maſter, divulge i it 
fear your very ſilence ſhould be thought | 


There is ſtill 2 | fre 
+a of fidelity, which may be gal. 


, other 
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vent is of action; being almoſt of as * | 4 | 
much conſequence too; and what ne: 
| ver fails to endear you to thoſe in whaſe 4 
favour it is employed: I mean that of ©; .Y 
defending their repurations z not only ne- 
gatively, by avoiding all reproachful, in- 
decent, or even familiar terms, in ſpeak- _ 
ing of them; but poſitively, by endear- 
vouring, at all times, to vindicate them 
from the open aſperſions and baſs. inks, 
nuations of others. 4: :&.- 
But that your integri- „ 1 
ty may be permanent, it din: = 
muſt be founded on the _ _ 
rock of temperance. Firſt, there | 
baniſh ſloth, and an inordinate love of 
eaſe ; active minds being only fit for 
employments ; ; and none but the indu- 
ſtrious either deſerving, or having a poſ- 
ſibility ro thrive : which gave occaſion 1 
to Solomon to excliim, The fluggard, 
ſhall be clothed with rags ; becauſe. 2 "I 
cries, Yet a little more ſleep,” alittle mare - 
Amber: But the folly of ſleeping away 
one's days, is obvious to the dulleſt ca- 
Pacity; it being fo much time abated 
; from our lives, and either returning W = 
into a like condition with that we W 8 
in before dur * or irn thats * 9 
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1 which we may expect in the grave. In 
hort, ſleep i is but a refreſhment, not an 
4 | 8 employment; ; and, while we give way 

3 * to the pleaſing lethargy, we ſacrifice |} 
both the duties and n of our 
being. 


3 For Neitbe is it enough to 
3 | Pleaſe. © ab {loth ; you muſt, like- 
* wiſe, fly che exceſſes of that 
. Enchantreſf, pleaſure. Pleaſure, when 
© ac becomes our buſineſs, makes buſineſs 
=. .: a torment; and it is as impoſſible to pur- 
== ſue bath, as to ſerve God and Mammon. 
Y fl Vou may, perhaps, think this leſſon hard 
co learn; but it is, nevertheleſs, the re- 
verſe of de propher s roll; and, if bit- 
ter in the mouth, is ſweet i in the belly. 
To explain myſelf more fully on this 
{REY Don't imagine I mean by this, 
that, though yon muſt live by the ſwear 
of your you mult not reap the 
1 harveſt of your own labours. Neither 
BY 7 God or man exacts it of you, nor would 
-  nattire ſubmic' to the ungrateful dictate, 
i they did. I ſpeak only of pernicious 
or unlawful pleaſures, ſuch as are com- 
monly ranged under the Word antempe- 
Fence, fuch as prey on the WE 8 
0s and i in the cod i Eren both, 4 
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Exceſs is a pleaſurable evil. * 4 
that ſmiles and ſeduces, en- Exceſs. 1 
chants and deſtroys. Fly her 
very firſt appearance then: it is not ae. 1 
to be within the glance of her eye, or ü 
ſound of her voice ; and, if you once | 
» become familiar with her, For 
done. Let me further add, that hne 
wears a variety of 1 and all plea. 
ſing, all accommodated to flatter our ap- 
petite and inflame our defires. at 
Jo the epicure ſhe preſents delicious 
banquets; to the bacchanal, ſtore of eu. 
quiſite wines; to the ſenſualiſt, his ſe: 
raglio of miſtreſſes, to each, the allure= - 


ment he is moſt prone to; and to all, a 


pr eaſing poiſon that not only impairs the 4 
dy, but ſtupifies the mind, and makes 
us bankrupts of our lives, as well! as our _ 


credits and eſtates. 
Above all 2 then be | 


will wear out fix 
ſhilling will ts par the » wants 2 nature 
more effectually, as well as more inno- 
cently, chan a pound. This caution de- 
{eryes your attention ſo much the more, 

as 2 are 3 in a city, where 
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one of the reigning vices is the riot of 
a a prodigal table; a riot that has been 
ſeverely inveighed againſt by our more 
abſtemious neighbours, and which even 
2 * nan effeminate Aſtatict would biuik to 
-& 4 be reproached with. _ 

2 But, however injurious 
a | Drinking *this ſpecies of excels may be 
1 2 to the body, or the purſe, 
- it is not ſo crimin al, in many reſpects, 
that of living only to be a thorough- 
F for wine and ſtrong drink. For he 
bat places his ſupreme delight in a ta- 
vern, and is uneafy till he has drank 
away his ſenſes, renders himſelf ſoon: 
unfit for every thing elſe : frolick ar 
night is followed with pains and ſickneſs 
in the morning; and then, what was be- 
fore the poiſon, is adminiſtred as the 
cure: ſo that a whole life is often waſt- 
ed in this expenſive phrenzy; poverty 
itſelf only cutting off the means, not the 
elination; and a merry night being 
fill eſteemed worth living for; though 
= fortune, friends, and even health itſelf, 
have deſerted us; nay, though we are 
never mentioned but with contempt and 
diſgrace, and to warn others from the 
1 vices that have dan our ren 
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renter. 1 1 
vou are moſt inclined to ſtay. another * 6M 
bottle, be ſure to go. That is the moſt 9 
certain indication v ich can be given, _ 
that you have drank enough. The mo- _—— 
ment after, your reaſon, like a falſe 
friend, will deſert you, when you moſt 
need its aſſiſtance : you will be ripe for 
every miſchief, and more apt to reſent, ä 
py than follow any good counſel that mi gh 4 3 
1M preſerve you . 1 = 4 
b% | There is, n an in. 7 
Dreſs. temperance in dreſs ; ng * 2 
a though not ſo blameable or dau. 42 | 
gerous as either of the others, is ne ver- 3 
theleſs worth your care to avoid. Tho? 
this folly is not of Engliſh growth, it 
Adees {o well with the 65 il, that it flou- 
riſhes rather more here, than where it 
firſt ſprung up. Pretenders at court, 
frequenters of publick places of reſort, 
and thoſe who would dazzle the Ladies, 
firſt adopted the faſhion; and from * 
them, though with tenfold abſurdity, it * 
has ſpread to the inns of court, and 
Kaya Exchange. Drels is, at beſt, but 
a female- privilege ; and, in men, ar- 
gues both levity of mind, and effemi- 
nag of manners. But, in a citizen, an 


affe n f this kind is never to be 
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F 112 2 Profent FT an n Apprentice. wi i 
«pardoned : in him it is a vice as well a 
a folly, as opening a door to extrava- 
gance, which ver fails to be attended 
with ruin: and the prudent never care 
to deal with a man who muſt injure ei- | 
Aher them or himſelf. Wherever there 
is a woman in a family, there is a natu- 
WT ral iſſue fox all the expence that can be 
ſpared on Mac article; and that poor 
Pp * Fywretch muſt have a miſerable | head, 
ho would inflame his wife's follies, by 
* His own. In ſhort, fon, to lay out mo- 
* in fine cloaths, ma PE be juſtified in 
ume hunter, becauſe it is their ſtock 
in trade; but in nobody elſe : the wall þ 
in the ſtreet, or ſome little deferen 
where you are not #nown,. being all kde 
advantages attending it; and, when you 
are, abſurd fnery is no more regarded, 
chan a poor player on the ſtage in the 
robes of a prince. The fop, who came 
imo the preſence of Henry VIII. with 
aq, hundred tenements upon his back; 
wo. 11d haye had twice as many hats off, 
if 1 rad annually put the rents into 
RE ker: © It is, therefore, wiſdom to 
wear ſuch apparel as ſuits your condi- 
tion; not ſordid and beggarly, r top- 
+ 'and conceited; 8 ec e to 47 
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AP reſort for an edle, 15 
c che poet puts in the father's mouth, 
ſpeaking to his ſon of his habit, which 9 4 
he 1 to be rich not gaudy, or en- 1 I 
prefſed in fancy. | __ 
The art or virtue of 


holding your tongue, is 
the next topick I ſhall the FONgUEs 


lay before you; both a rare and an e 4 


cellent quality, and what contributes 
greatly to our eaſe and proſperity. I 
general, therefore, remember it is 
dangerous to fall in love with one's "own l 
voice, as one's own face. Thoſe that 
talk much, cannot always talk well, and 
may much oftener incur cenſure than 
praiſe : few people care to be eclipſed; 
und a ſuperiority of ſenſe is as ill-brooked 
as a ſuperiority of beauty or fortune. If 


you are wiſe, therefore, talk little, but 


bear much: what you are to learn from 


yourſelf, muſt be by thinking; and from 
otherg, by ſpeech : 25 them find tongue 
then, any you ear: by which means, 
ſuch as are pleaſed with themſelves, 

Which are the groſs of mankind, will | 
kewiſe be pleaſed with you, and you 
will be doubly paid for your attention, 


eg in Nan and Enowicdge. 
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When people tall of. 
ting of themſelves, lend both your 
F 4 one s ſelf. ears Jt is the ſureſt way 
1 to learn mankind : for let 
men be ever ſo much upon their guard, 
I 4 it is odds if ſome ſuch eſcape is not 
made, as is a ſufficient clue to the whole 
1 paracter. I need not obſerve to you, 

Mat, for the very ſame reaſon, you are 
never to make yourſelf the ſubject of 
your own converſation: though, e 
vou will have no vices to conceal, all 
men · have infirmities; and, next to the 
W rooting them out, which is, perhaps, 
=_ impoſſible, is the concealing them. 

If it is dangerous to 
Tll-natured * of ourſelves, it is 
Jeſts. a much more ſo to take free- 
| dms with other people. 
A jeſt may tickle many, but, if ir hurts 
one, the reſentment that follghvs, It, may 
do you more injury, than there on, 
ſervice. 75 2 
= But it is more eſpecia 
3 Offending dangerous to make 1 5 i 
= the perſons or characters of 
1 women : for they are naturally prone to 
rage; and, through the very frail” of 


their natures, ſeldom fail to awenge, 


he” Preſent for an eee 1 41 .4 
what braver minds either overlook owl 
forgive. Beſide, confcious of their own". 
feebleneſs, they lay their deſigns more 
cunningly, and proſecute their little 
quarrels more implacably, than could bs 
expected from creatures fo nearly re» 
ſembling angels : fearful of diſappoint» 
ments, they never truſt to after-games, i 
but effect all their purpoſes by one ſingle 
blow ; being tanght by nature, likewiſe, 
that policy of aiming at the head, not 
the heel, and of accompliſhing. their 
vengeance after the /al:zan mode. For, 
however great they eſteem the provoca- 
tion, they ſeldom ſuffer their anggg to 
break our, till ſure of ſtriking | 
Hence, it is manifeſt from, ſtory 4 
no hatred is ſo extreme, yo revſhge- ſo A 
cloſe-covered, or ſo inexorfble, Ma wo- 
man's. Witneſs Sir T ⁴ O 3 | 
_ cale®, whom friendſhip {ſelf t 

_ ranſom from being a victim to feminine: 
rage. ce. does the truthtor falſe- 

D hood of what is ſaid, alter the caſe a 

” © jor; unleſs by how much the: aruer, by 

v5 much the more provoking it is; it ü 

hing with them as with Nero, ,o 

| hs i not bear ta be told of what he took 
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16 4 Preſent firs an e ee 
. La delight to do. In a word, as to con- 
3 iss their principal artifice, they hate 
none ſo much as thoſe. who endeavour 
bs to pry into their actions. 
= 50. this muſt not be underſtood too 
* comprehenſively : for there are many 
ef that ſex, whoſe innocency fuits the 
KID of their conſtitutions ; genuine 
turtles, who, being free from guilt, are 
3 * equally free from ſuſpicion. and malice. 
= Theſe deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed from 
me gloomy, deſperate tribe, alluded to 
above; and having nothing to fear from 
= the licentions rongues of our ſex, if they 
= can eſcape thoſe of their own. 
A $ But over and above theſe 
| = general. cautions for the go- 
| ſecreh,. vegnment of the tongue, you 
- muſt, in a more particular 

manner, be careful of the ſecrets of the 
family where. you live; from whence 
= hardly the moſt indifferent cigcumſtance 
= mult be drvulged : for he will drop 
any thing indifcreetly, may very juſtly 
be thought to retain nothing; and thok 
who are on the watch for information, 
will, from a very remote WA conjech r re 
all the reſt. Xo NF ; 
1 your t adviſe you. to ſeek t * we #4 | 
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= #4 Preſent for an Apprentice. 
dence of others; for, if *J 2 
the ſeeret intrulted, Secrets ebe. "" 
ſhould happen to take air, ſed in e | 
though you are innocent of = 
of the diſcovery, it is odds but it is inn- al 
uted to your infidelity 7 but, if any 'Y 
Rach truſt is repoſed in you, ſuffer the 
torture, rather than diſcloſe it ; for, des 
ſide the miſchief it may occaſion to him ü 
who confided in you, it mult argue an 
extreme levity of mind to leak out to 
ene man what was communicated. to 
you by another; which laſt muſt, like- 
viſe,. in his heart, deſpiſe you for your: 
incontinence, and ſecretly reſolve never 
to truſt his affairs to the cnkody: of 1 
à ſieve. | 4A 
Hence I am narurally led One's own: © 
to caution you, not to ſecrets. * 
talkative * ich deſi | 3 
you have in your head; of bargains | L 
| . bi es to do. For, by this 2 
means, you give others am opp yarn i} F 
to fore you; if they think it worth 
their kts and ſuch, whoſe intereſt 
interferes with, yours, awwill talk the a- 
lam and endeavour to diſappoint you, 
_ to? heir . OW. . beßde all Fo 
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118 4 en for an date. 
3 * we mean to deal with unprepared; * 
In brief, never talk of your deſigns, till. 
they bave taken place; and, even then, 
you had better continue ſi lent, leſt it 
mould prejudice your future dealings. 
It muſt, however, be. owned a very 
Sitheult 1 talk, as ſelf is always uppermoſt 
in the mind, not to give vent ſometimes. 
to the joy of having acted with notable- 
ſhrewdneſs and addreſs. But that man 
has. not half enough of either, who can-- 
not prevail on himſelf to. ſtifle all pre- 
tenſions to both. To proclaim one's: 
Mill, is to beat an alarm to thoſe we 
3 deal with ; as he that draws his ſword, 
puts every body elſe on his guard: and 
vhoever is perſiqded he is overmatched | 
by you, will never regotiate with you: 
again ; at leaſt, in commodities that 
Facuare-1 in their value, ac :ding to the: 
demand at market. 
n it W 
| BupeAations to talk of our ep 
tions, or of our depen-- 
esel on the promiſes.of others for, 
if we meet with diſappointments in- 
ſtead of ſervices, we ſink as much in our 
' reputations; as if they were owing to 
þ = we nine * pe Wwe: 
are: 
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more ſcandalouſly odi- 
n = "4 to carry inflaming- 2 | 
= = — _ 


are not derided for our credulity into 
the bargain; For ſome people are diſ- 


Pantages to gratify their malignity ; and 
It muſt be our buſineſs to give them as 
few opportunities as poſſible. 

Ee likewiſe warily ſi- 


ent in all. concerns as Other people's. 
Fare in matter of diſpute quarrels. 


between others: :: for he 


that blows the coals- in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no, right to com- 
plain if the ſparks fly in his face; it be- 
ing extremely. difficult to interfere ſo 
happy, as not to give offence to either 

ne party or the other; almoſt all men 


vine their eyes immopably fixed on 


their own intereſt, and continuing ob- 
ſtinately blind to the demands of their 
antagoniſt: and, therefore, you muſt ei- 
cher ſide with each by turns, and there 


by deceive- both, or expoſe yourſelf to 


. ow 
But nothing can be 
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ingenuous enough to make uſe of all ad- | 


the diſguſt and animoſity. of the loſer, 
who” will judge of your conduct, not 


according to truth, but ue own lack ; 


Tale lark. 55 


1 20 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
mes between perſons at variance; and 
} thereby keep up that rancour, which, 
for want o frelh provocations, might 
do therwiſe expire. Beſide, it is as dan- 
gerous an office, as holding a wolf by 
the ears: you can neither ſafely pro- 
ceed, or leave off; and, if ever, they 
come to an accommodation, the incen- 
EF 4 is fare to be the firſt ſacrifice. 
In all ſuch caſes, there- 
let your tongue be 


Ones own ys , 
quarrels. ipped im oil, never in 
= ; vinegar; and: ather endea- 
vour to mollify, chan irritate the 
| wound; and, even where you yourſelf 


may become a principal, avoid anger as 


much as poſſiple, that you may avoid 5 
giving the Provocatiors ; almoft inſepa- 
rable from it. If injured, the leſs paſ- 85 
fion you betray, th better you will be 
able to ſtate your caſe, and obtain ju- 55 
ſtice: and if yon are the aggreſſor, rude- f. 
neſs, reproach; diſdain, and contempt, 1 
but render your adverfary more 1mpl * 
eable; Whereas, by mildneſs and good o 
4 manners, the moſf intractablè may be 5. 
qualified, and ve n auf ted | & 
- d.. | V 
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A Preſent for an Apprentice. 21 - 4 

I find I am inſenſibly ſtrayed from the 3 
government of the tongue to that of the 
heart ; and, therefore, it will not be 
mpertinent to inform you, that quarrels 
are eaſter avoided, than made up: for 
which reaſon, don't let it be it the 
Dower of every trifle to ruffle you. A ® 8 
weather-cock, that is the ſport of eve- 
Iry wind, has more repoſe than a chole- 
rick man; fometimes expoſed to the 
ſcorn, - ſometimes to the reſentments, 2 
and always to the abhorrence of all who Mi 
know him. Rather wink at fmall inju- Mm 
ries,' than be too forward to avenge 
them. Ile that, to deſtroy a ſingle bee, © 
ſhould throw down the hive, inſtead of 
one enemy, would make a thouſand. 

It is abundantly better to ſtudy the 
good will of all, than excite the reſent » 
ment of any; of all, I mean, but ſachs - 
whole friendſhip is not to be gained but 
by ſharing in their crimes. For there 
is not a creature fo contemptible; which 
may not be fomewhat, beneficial, and 
whoſe enmity may not be as detrimen- 
tal The mouſe, in one fable, ſpared 
che lion, afterwards, in gratitude, 
et-the fame lion free from the toils he 
Was imtangled in, by gnawing them to 
LEE , Pieces; 
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22 A Preſent for an Apprentice. X 
Pieces; and, in another, the gnat is re- ere 
preſented challenging the lion, and hav- I an 

ing the beſt of the combait. we 
Make a trial, therefore: th 

Af, | hiliy. 1 you will always find I ha 
| * the force of ability; hw 

daily experience ſhewing> us, that we ha 
make only thoſe. brutes our play-fel-¶ ar 

los which are mild and gentle, and en 
keep thoſe at a diſtance, and in chains, 
wingy we take to be aur enemies. pr 

| What ] ſhall next recom- ſci 
Inzuuy. mend to you, is frugality'; i of 
8 dhe practiee of which is ex- iſ w 
p pedient for all, but eſpecially for ſuch I fr 
2 0 you, who are, like the ſilkworm, to Im 
e our riches out of your own bo- Het 
m: what Tithall give you being your tt 
Full ſhare, and as much as I can afford; th 


N 


ent for you to. BE upon; ſince, 
till my death you can have no advan- I ſt 
1 tage from it; and it depends on your o 
4 own behaviour, whether, even then, it I a 
. hall be yours, or no. I ſay, thetefore, It. 
it is incumbent on you to be frugal; Ia 
for, if you miſcarry through the want h 
of frugality, your firſt adventure will be p 
your laſt, and I neither can, nor would | 
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= Prefent Fs an 2 /: 6::M 23” 
put it in your power to ſhipwreck your 
credit again. Beſide, if I was both able 
and willing, to retrieve your fortune 
would be a much more difficult taſk, 
than it is now to make it. You would 
have the fame difficulties to encoil 
with, as you have at preſent, and, per- 
haps, ſuch prejudices into the bargain, 
ariſing from your former errors, as no 
endeavours might ever get the better of. 
Be, therefore, anxiouſly ſolicitous to 
preſerve your credit even from ſuſpi- 
cion; for, next to loſing it, is the doubt 
of its being endangered. In order to do 
which moſt effectually, I ſtill ſay, Be 
frugal: credit, bought at the expence of 
money, belongs only to perſons of an 
eſtate, or ſuch who havegglready made 
their fortunes ; in. ever Rod; beſide, 
thrift approaches neareſf to virtue, 3 1 N 
will be eſteemed accordingly. ** 
By thrift I would have you to under: 
ſtand, not only the avoiding profuſion, 
or the limiting your expences to pounds 
and ſhillings, but even to pence and far- 
things. The neglect of trifles, as they 
are called, is ſuffering a moth to eat 
holes in your purſe, and let out all the 
* of | your _ Nothing is 


1 


more 
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24 E. Prefent F an r 
more true than the old proverb, That a 
1 ors ſaved is two pence got. When, 
therefore, you wrangle for a farching 
in a bargain, or refuſe to throw it away 
t, don't let fools laugh you out 

Nur economy; but leave them their 

jeſt, and keep you your money. 

Remember the moſt magnificent edi- 
fice was raiſed from one ſingle ſtone, 
and every acceſs, how little ſoever, helps 
to raiſe the heap. Let a man once be- 
gin to ſave, and he will foon be con- 
vinced, that it is the ſtraight road to 
wealth. To hope it may be gained 
from nothing, is to build caſtles in the 
air: but no trifle is ſo ſmall, that will 
not ſerve for a foundation. He that 

_ hathone {hillipg, may, with more eaſe, 
increaſe it td five, than he procure a 
ny who is not maſter of a farthin g. 

as on this principle, the poor drover 

L fora _ together enough to purchaſe a 
_ calf, and, from that contemptible be- 
ginning, went gradually on, till he be- 
came maſter of many thouſands a-year. 
He that is not a good husband in mall 
matters, does not deſerve to be truſted 

with . 


* 


4 4 Ne fora an » Apprentice. Fy 
But this you are fa. 
crediy to obſerve: I Maſter r caſh. 
you ſhould 8 | 
with the - cuftody o r maſter's cafs; 
look on it bi of ons but 
touched, wonld be your utter rain. Re- 
member the day of account muft come, 


when the moſt minute treſpaſs cannot 


be :concealed, and when fecarcely an 
overſight will be forgiven. In: cafes of 
property, men alter their very natures, 
are ever fuſpicious of wrongs, and, if 


any are proved, incline rather to puniſh 


than forgive. Don't be feduced then 
into a fault of this nature, on any conſi- 


deration whatever. Though you are 
taught to be frugal of your own money, 
are forbid ro cover another's: and, 
while you are a ſervant, your maſter is 
inttled: tothe benefit of all your virtues. 
But to be frugal is not 


fuſReient, you muſt be in- Induſtry. i 


dyftrious too: what is ſaved 


by thrift, muſt be improved by dili- 


gence; for the laſt doubles the firſt, a-. 
the earth, by reflection, renders the n- 
beams hot, which would otherwiſe ſeem 
but warm. What cannot be done by 


| ee is * by many; and 


GC appicancs 


= 
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J application and perſeverance” have often 


" {acceeded; even where all other means 
have failed; it having been often ob- 
ſetved, Ant a ſmall veſſel, which makes 
quick and frequent returns, brings more 

n to her owners, than the large halls, 


K makes but few voyages, though 


the holds much, and is always fall. Go 
to the ant, thou ſluggard (lays. Samen) 
and learn her 2vays, and be wiſe ! as if in 
her the power of induſtry -was moſt 
happily and clearly illuſtrated. _ No- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than that, 


becauſe our means will not ſuit with our 
ends, we will not ſuit our ends to our 


means; or becauſe we cannot do what 
we will we will not do what we may; 
depriving. ourſelves | of what is in our 


# 8 becauſe we cannot attain things 


yond it : whereas the way to enlarge 


our ability, is to double our induſtry ; 


for, by many repeated efforts, we may 


2g compals in the end, what in the begin- 


b : is indefar gable, ſucceeds even = ond 


ning we deſpaired N 
The fool that promiſes himſelf ſue- 
ceſs without endeavours, or deſpairs at 


the ſight of difficulties, is always diſap- 


ointed: but, on the contrary, he that 


gps 
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his expectations. Take this from me, Ml 

ſon: there is not a. more certain ſigi Þ 
a craven ſpirit, than to have the edge 
of one's activity ſoon turned by oppoſi- 
tion; as, on the contrary; there is no ³⁶ 
diſputing his fortitude, who 'contends "ll 
with obſtacles; and never gives over ti, 
purſuit, till he has reached the end he 
aimed at. Indeed, to tempers of this 
laſt kind, few things are impoſſible; and 
the hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Coſns the firſt 
Duke of Tuſcany, concludes with this 
ſtrong remark, T hat the Due, by 2 1 
tience and induſtry,” ſurmounted all thoſe 
difficulties, which had otherwiſe been in- 
neil. 0001 Oy TO LO 
Jo fay the truth, it argues a weak, 
puſillanimous ſpirit, to ſink beneath per- 
plexities and calamities, and rather la- 
ment one's ſufferings, than attempt to 
remove them. If ever, therefore, you 
apprehend yourſelf to be, in a manner, 
- overwhelmed with adverſities, bear up 
boldly againſt them all : it will be the 
longer before you fink; at leaſt ; anal 
may, perhaps, give time and opportu- 
nity for ſome friendly hand to interpolel 
for your preſervation. It was a ſenſible 
device that a man made uſe of by way 1 
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of ſign: A. Pair ag compaſſes, with this 
motto, By. conſtancy. and labour: one 
E Foot being fixed, the other in motion. 
Make this 4 rule, and you will be very 
© dittle in fortune's power; there being, 
bumanly ſpeaking, es certain roads to 


de proper bounds, as from one "ty! to 
another, E 1 3 

i md, moreover, make induſtry 
| 2 part of your: character as gariy as poſ- 


maſter on all occaſions : : H p 
vent his commands, un und d, 

e. and do rather more than is re- 
1 of you, than leſs than yeur duty. 


g He merits little, that performs but juſt 


What would be 4 5.2 but we learn 


to love him who takes a \ pleaſure i in his 
| buſes, and ſeems obliged by. your 


commands. If you ſhould even be en- 


| joined to do aſe offices which are cal- 


led mean, or Which you may think be- 


Eneath your ſtation, undertake them 


| cheerfully, nor betray the leaſt diſguſt 


ih the impoſition. To diſpute a ma- 


's will, is undutiful and un- 
1 - and 10 obey. him with re- 


a or — argues, r 


1 wealth, if men reſolve to keep within 


| ible. Be officiouſly (crete; to our 
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bey only through fear; whereby you 
have — the pain of che ſervics * 


loſe the merit of it too. 

Above all things, learn to 
put a due value on time, and V. alue of 
husband every moment, as if time. 
it were to be your laſt. In 
time is comprehended all we poſſels; 
enjoy, or with for; and in loſing that, 

we lole them all. This i is a leſſon that 
can never be too often, or too earneſtly 
inculcated; eſpecially to young people: 


for they are apt to flatter themſelves, 
they have a large ſtock upon their hands, 


and that, though days, months and years, 
are wantonly waſted, they are {till rich 


n the remainder, But alas! no miſtake 
can be greater, or more fatal. The mo- 


ments, thus prodigally confounded, are 
the moſt valuable that time diſtils from 
his limbeck; they partake of the be | 


Kavour, and breathe ont the, riche 


dour ; and as, on the one hand, they are 


irretrievable, ſo neither, on the other, 


can all the artifice of more e 
life compenſate the ys : 


But I have already pr Company. : 


1 
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30 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
ſometimes, is both allowable, and even 
neceſſary: and as, in thoſe hours of re- 
creation, you will be moſt in danger, it 
will behove you to be then moſt vigi- 
lantly on your guard. Companions will 
then be called in to ſhare with you in 
your pleaſures ;- and, according to your 
choice of them, both your character and 
_ diſpoſition will receive a tincture; as 
Water, 1 through minerals, par- 
takes of their taſte and efficacy. This 
is a truth ſo univerſally received, that to 
know a man by his company is become 
proverbial; in the natural, as well as 
the moral world, like aſſociating with 
like, and labouring continually to throw 
off whatever is heterogeneous. Hence 
we ſee, that diſcordant mixtures produce 


nothing but broils and fermentations, 


till one becomes victorious; and as what 
God has joined he will have none to put 
aſunder, ſo, what he has thus put aſun- 
der, he forbids to be joined. I have 
ſaid thus much only to convince you 
how impoſlible it will be for you to be 
thought a perſon of integrity, while you 
converſe with the abandoned and licen- 
tious: and, by herding with ſueh, you 
will not only loſe your character, but 
. eur 
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your virtue too; for, whatever they. 


find you, or whatever fallacious diſtinc- 


tions you may make between the men 


and their vices, in the end the firſt qua- 


lify the laſt, and you will aſſimilate, or 


grow like each other: that is to ſay, by 


becoming familiar with evit courſes, you 


will ceaſe to regard them as evil; and, 


by ceaſing to hate them, you will ſoon 


learn both to love and practiſe them. 
And this may be concluded without 


breach of charity: for it is extremely 
difficult for frail human nature to reco- 
ver its loſt innocence, but as facile for 


it to precipitate itſelf into all the exceſ- 
ſes of vanity and vice. 3 

Nor does the danger of bad company 
affect the mind only. Say that you pre- 
ſerve your integrity, which is as bold a 
ſuppoſition as can be made, by counte- 


nancing them with your preſence, tho? 


not equally guilty, you may be liable to 


equal danger. In cafes of riots and mur- 
ders, all are principals; and you may 
be undone for another perſon's crime. 
Nay, in caſes of treafon,. even ſilence is 


capital; and, in ſuch unhappy dilemmas, 


you mult either betray your friend's life, 
or forfeit your .own, Thus the infa- 
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22 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
mous aſſaſſin, who attempted the mur- 
der of one of the Princes of Orange, 
not only brought deſtruction on bimſelf 
but on his confident alſo; who, though 
he abhorred the fact, yet kept the coun- 
4 of the contriver: and the diſcovery 

of the laſt, was made merely by obſer- 
vation, that he was often ſeen i in comp. 
* with the forme. 

Fly, therefore, the ſociety of ſenſual 
or deſigning men; or expect to forgo 
your innocence, feel your induſtry, from 
a plealure, become à burden, and your 
frugality give place to extravagance. 
Theſe miſchiefs follow in a train; and, 
when you are linked to bad habits, it is 
as hard to think of parting with them, 
as to plung into a cold bath to get rid 
| an an ague: } Neither does the maligni- 

of the contagion appear all at once: 
hes frolick firſt appears harmleſs, and, 
when taſted, m__ a Jonging reliſh be- | 
Hind 3 it; one appointment makes way 
For another, one expence leads on to a 

fecond ; ſome invite openly, ſome inſi- 
nufte craftily, and all ſoon grow too 
| Importunate to be denied. Some pangs 
of remorly you will feel on your firſt . 
3 „ i aud faint W 1 


A Preſent for an Apprentice. 33 
you would take to be ſedueed no more; 
hich will no ſooner be diſcoyered by 
heſe bawds and factors to deſtruction, 
put all arts will be uſed to allure you 
ack to bear them company in the broad 
eaten path q ruin. Of all which, none 
more iy dreaded than raillery. 
nd this you muſt expect to have exet- 
ifed upon you with its full force: bu- 
neſs, and the cares of life, will be ren- 
zred - pleaſantly ridiculous; looſeneſs 
id prodigality will be called, living like 
zntleman-; and you will be upbraided 
ith meanneſs and want of ſpirit, if you 
e to perſiſt in the ways of economy 
d virtue. Here then is a fair oppor- 
nity to ſhew your ſteddinels, courage, 

d good ſenſe : encounter wit with 
t, raillery with raillery, and appear 
vve being hurt by banter ill-founded, 
d jeſts without a ſting. There is as 
ch true - fortitude in ſtanding ſuch a 
arge as this, and being ſtaunch to your 
grity, as facing an enemy in the day 
battle, or rolling undiſmayed in a 
peſt, when winds and ſeas ſeem to 
ſpire your deſtruction. Many men, 
P could ſtand both the laſt ſhocks, 
e relented in the firſt, and W 

my ; . : ar 


done. n 5 


with examples without number ; by 
theſe will every day occy 

obſervation. A | 
pointed cut to you Wh to avoid, I fh 


39 3 * — 
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ters to endanger; 3 ſuch as are knoy 
and eſteemed : whoſe purſuits- bs + 
dable, whoſe lives are temperate, 
"whoſe expences are moderate. 
ſuch companions as theſe, you can 
ther contract diſcredit, or degenerate 
to exceſſes: you would be a mu 
check to each other, and your rept 
tion would be ſo eſtabliſhed, tha 
would be the ambition of others tore | 
admitted members of your fociety. 
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neral ; for particulars, as a life of t 
is almoſt incompatible with ſtudy 
contemplation, - and as converſatiq; 
the Sol | 


ledge, ſelect thoſe to by ”_ Intin 


24 A Profentfor an dende 
ſtark impotence of mind, have deen un 


1 


J eould inforce all the ſs: argumedl 
to induce you to avoid ill company 


* to your OV 


nd, as 1 have alread. 


next direct you who to chooſe, E 
Perſons as carefully educated, and 

honeſtly diſpoſed as yburſelf; ſuch 
have property to preſerve, and chan 


Ut 
no 
1 
Win! 
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Such ſhould be your company in rp: 
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yho, by being excellent in ſome art, 
cience, or accompliſhment, may, in the 
purſe of your acquaintance, make your, 
"Hcry hours of amuſement. contribute to 
our improvement. For the moſt part, 
Fey are open and communicative, and. 
ke as much pleaſure in being heard, 
you to be informed: whence you 
vill attain, at your, eaſe, what they at- 
Inieved with great expence of timè and 
udy. And the knowledge thus pro- 
ured, is eaſier dipeſted, and becomes 
Kore our own, than what we make our- 
:lves maſters of in a more formal and 
ontemplative way. ; facts, doctrines, o- 
inions, and arguments, being thorougb- 
vvinnowed from their chaff; by the 
Find of controverſy, and. nothing but 
Ye golden grain remaining. Thus it is 
nuhpſerved of Francis I. of France, that, 
Rough he came to the crown young, 
a 2 
nd unlearned; yet, by aſſociating him- 
elf with men of genius and accompliſh- 


O U 
bad 
wn 


4 


ents, he ſo improved himſelf, as to 
1 rpaſs in knowledge the moſt learned 
, rinces of his time. And I myſelf knew. 


young Gentleman, who was taken 
rom ſchool to fit in the houſe of Com- 
ons, and had never much leiſure to re- 

1 8 a turn 
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36 A Preſeni for a corn 
turn to his books': and yer, fo well aid 
he chooſe his 4 and make 1 7 | 
a uſe of their converſation, that na 
bay ſpoke" better om almoſt alt int 
or was better heard; it being imme di. 
ately expected, from the characters of 
thofe he choſe to be familiar With, tha 
| he was either already wife, off foon 
would be ſo; whence his youth and in- 
experience were ſo far from 'expoting 
himſto contempt, that the y greatly co 
tributed to eftabliſn an univerſal 0 
| ane in his ferour. 
einen Yet kurtder : Witz 
Mer 7 Vene. men of capacity, you 
may not only improve 
yoho NOS RS ns by converſing, bu 
may have the benefit of their whole 
judgment and experience, whenever a 
ny Genc occurs that puzzles vou 
own. Men of faperior ſenſe and can 
dour exerciſe a ready and flowing in 
dulgence towards thoſe who intreat thei 
favour, and are never more pleaſed tha 
when they have an opportunity to make 
cheir talents more ſerviceable to man 
kind. Prudence, addreſs, decorum, co 
rectneſs of ſpeech, elevation of mind 
and delicacy of manners, are learned i 


h 
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this noble ſchool; and without affecting | 
the vanity of the name, you impercep- 


” . tibly become a finiſhed 2 


Whereas, low, ſordid, ig- | 
norant, vulgar ſpirits, 90 The | vul⸗ 
debaſe you to their own le- 8% 

vel, would unlearn you all the decen- 
cies of life, and 1 rk ay you abhor the 
good qualities you could not attain. To 
preſide among, a herd of brutes, would 
be no compliment to a man; and yet 
this ridiculous pre-eminence | would be 
all the advantage you could expect from 
ſuch booriſi companions : which like- 
wife, if not parchaſed, would not be al- 


lowed; for, thoſe who pay an equal 


ſhare of the reckoning, allow no prece- 


dency, and our countrymen are too 
2 I had like to have faid, too inſo- 
ent, to make any conceſſions, _ unleſs 


they are, 7 oa for them. 


Im advi ing you to ſhun excess 
of wine yourſelf, it muſt be un- Sott. 
derſtood I have already advifed 

you to ſhun ſuch as are mighty to drink 
ftrang drink. Bears and lions ought not 
to be more dreadful to the ſober, than 
men made ſuch by inflaming liquors. 


Danger! is ever in their company; and 
: D reaſon, 


3B. A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
" reaſon, on your ſide, is no match fag 
che phrenzy on theirs. In ſhort, he 
that is drunk is poſſeſſed; and though, ol 
in other cafes, we are 10 reſiſt the. devil, 
that he may fly from us, in this, to fly 
from the devil, is an eaſier taſk, than to 
make him fly from us. 
I ſhall add but one 8 
F alle con- more on this topick : Be- 
plaiſance. Ware of a falſe complaiſance, 
| or a too eaſy ductility in 
being ſwayed by another perſon's hu- 
"= — 1 If buſinek calls, or you diſlike 
the converſation, or you incline to go 
home, or whatever the call is, if it is 
reaſonable, obey it. A man -ought to 
be able to ſay No, as well as a woman. 
And not to have a will of one's own, 
renders one ridiculous, even to the very 
F perſons who govern. us. Take leave 
© thenreſolutely, but civilly ; and you will 
= find, a very few inſtances of ſteddineſs, 
on ſuch occaſions, will ſecure you from 
future 1 importuniries, 
Though I have faid ale 
F, riendſhip, under the head of compa- 
| nions, It is ſtill neceſſary 
to add ſomething concerning friends. 


Friend and companion are terms often 
; uled 
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uſed as meaning the ſame thing; but no 


miſtake can be greater. Many perſons 


QB - < | 


have variety of companions ; but how: 
few, through their whole lives, ever 
meet with a friend? Old ftories, in- 
deed, talk of friends who mutually con- 
tended which ſhould die for the other 
and talkative Greece has not been ſpa- 
ring to trumpet out their praiſes.” But, 


even by the manner of celebrating theſe. - 
heroes of friendſhip, it is very evident 


ſuch examples are extremely rare. Our 


records, at leaſt; ſhew none ſach. The 


love of intereſt ſeems to be the reign- 
ing ſpirit in our boſoms, and, where- 
ever this pure and delicate union is to be 
expected, meum and tuum muſt be words 
utterly unknown. Friendſhip, there- 


fore, in the ſtrict meaning of the word, 


is not likely to be the growth of our 
clime ; and, according to the idea we 
entertain of it, is confined within very 


narrow bounds. For example, I may 


have lived, for numbers of years, in the 
ſtricteſt intimacy with a particular man; 
we may have adventured in the fame. 
buſineſs, ſhared in the ſame pleaſures, 
interchanged continual good offices, and 

treated one another with an unreſtrained - 
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confidence. : bur all on theſe premiſſes, 
That nothing ſhould be exacted on ei- 


ther fide to the prejudice of our darling 


intereſt ; that obligations ſhould be ex- 


actly balanced, and that, on the leaſt 
rupture, we ſhould be free to complain 
"mutually of mutual ingratitude. Whence 


are to underſtand, that our very 
friendſhips are but a barter of ſervices 
and civilities, and are not ſo much calcu- 
lated to gratify the honeſt undeſigning 


* 


inſtincts of the heart, as for ſnares to re- 


demand our oum with uſuryx. 


Ik mis being the foundation 


/ friends. cannot be t oo wary | in the 


choice of him you would call 
your friend,; nor ſuffer your affections 


to be ſo far engaged, as to be wholly at 


his devotion. It is dangerous truſting 
one's happineſs in another 1 
ing; or to be without a power to refuſe, 
what may be your ruin to grant. But, 
if ever the appearance of wiſdom, inte- 
ity, and every other virtue, ſhould 
ead you to cultivate a more than ordi- 
nary friendſhip, never profeſs more than 
you deſign to make good; and, when 


Jou oblige, let it be freely, ginn, 
ng ; | ay 8 . | 27 | . an 
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tion you, on my ble 


to the pain of ſoliciting a good offices, 
but ſpare his modeſty, and make it ap- 
pear that you are happy in an opportu- 


nity of doing him ſervice: but, in this, 


as in all other things, be guided by dib 
eretion. As I would never have you 
apply to another for what would endan- 
ger his fortune, and, of courſe, ruin 
his family; ſo never be induced, on 


any conſideration, to run the like riſæ 


yourſelf. What intereſt you can make, 
what time you can devote, what ready 
money yon can ſpare, for the advantage 
of your friend, is nobly diſpoſed of ; and 
never upbraid him, even ſhould he prove 
ungrateful. But bonds, notes, 

or ſreurities. which it is pol= Bonds and 
fible neithe he nor you may ſecurities. 
be able to niake good, I caw- 


2 wars, T have ſeen as many men drug- 
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A Preſent for an Apprentite, a 
M without the mercenary view of a ri- 
| gd equivalent. Neither put your friend 


ing, never to en 2 
gage in. It is not only mortgaging your ö 
whole credit, and fortune, but peare of 
mind: you will never think of your ob- 
Kgation without terror, and, the nec rer 
the day of payment "approaches, he 
more exquifite will be your pangs. Im 
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42 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
d into rain by theſe. fatal incun Iv 
rances, as by a life of riot and de- II 
bauchery. Conſider, therefore, that it Wo 
is à breach of friendſhip: for any man to Ire 
aſk fo unreaſonable a kindneſs; and, 
from that moment, be upon your guard: ir 
it being but a poor confolation to be pi- t 
tied under calamities undeſerved; or | ti 
have it ſaid of you, He was a good-na- it 
#ured man, and no body's enemy but his al 
es. „T 
In fine, as to what concerns yourſelf, In. 
tive in ſuch a manner as may challenge 01 
friendſhip and favour from all men; but | th 
defend yourſelf, with the utmoſt vigi- Ja 
lance, from ever ſtanding in need of al> y. 
 Tiftance from any. Though it is a glo- ei 
rious thing to beſtow, it is a wretched ar 
thing to apply; and, over and above the ly 
tyranny, the capriciouſneſs, -ingratitude, | qu 
and inſenſibility, you will expoſe your= | to 
Jelf to, when reduced to ſuch expedi- Fin 
ents, you will then fee human nature in an 
ſuch a light, as will put you out of hu- do 
mour with ſociety, and make you bluſh I fe 
that you are one of ſuch a worthlels pl. 


I find I have imperceptibly hurried I du 
100 faſt, and addreſſed you as if yon an 
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wet ms. adding for A. before 
I bave-finiſhed what is neceſſary for your 
' obſervation while you are under the ar 
fection of a maſter.. _ Tom 
In that ſtation, it will 8 {| 
impoſſible for you to avoid F 
the company and converſa- ſervants, 
tion of female ſervants': and 
it will be expedient, both for your caſh 
and quiet, that you ſhould live upon 
good terms with them; 50e yourſelf 
no ſuperior airs. to provoke their pride, 
or exacting more obſervance from them 
than they are willing to pay: but it is 
a matter of the higheſt conſequence for® 
you to avoid all familiarities with them, 
either within doors, or without. They 
are, generally, perſons both mean- 
ly born and bred, with very few good 
qualities, often with none at all ; wal 
ton, mercenary, rapacious and defign- 
ing. They will make it both their. {tudy | 
and ambition to enſnare you, affect to 
do you good offices, be ever ready to 
terve you, ſeem never to be ſo well 
pleaſed as in your company ; injure the 
family to regale 3 ; attempt to ſe- 
duce you with ſmiles, blandiſhgnens, 
ad. all the ſtratagems of intriguing hy- 
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If you fall into the ſhare, the 


pen 
ſt you can expect, is to have "pgs at- 
S, your 


. tention taken off your buſine 
time loſt, your pocket drained, and, per- 
haps, your integrity aſſailed to pratify 
their pride, or avarice, in a more prodi- 
al manner than you can 1 af- 
ford. But, if they happen to have 2 


deeper reach than ordi en they will 


probably aim at your utter undoing, by 
a clandeſtine marriage: in which, if 


wheedling, falſe pretences, falſer careſ: | 


_ ſes, and continual importunities fail, 
they will talk in a higher tone, tale 
"advantage of your fears, and threaten 
you with a difcoy On all accounts, 
therefore, keep yourſelf out of the reach 
of their ambuſcades : but, if you ſhould 
de ſo weak as to fuffer/yourſelf to be 
ntangled, remember nothing can hap- 
2 8 you fo fatal, as to be linked wm a 
ſom enemy for life ; and that I, 

Wide and the world, will forgive — 
any thing, rather than you ſhould ſhip- 
wreck your fortune before you are out 
df the harbour. 
5 Your next domeſtick dan- 
ger will be from your fe/- 
© laweprentices ; every one 0 
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he I which, if leſs favoured, leſs diligent, or 
at- leſs honeſt than yourſelf, will be your. Mi 
ur enemy; not openly, and above board, 
but privately,  maliciouſly, and to ac- 
fy compliſh your diſgrace without danger 
di- to themſelves. Look upon them as 
f. ſpies then; but never let them know 
you are on your guard. It is honeſt. 
al licy to uſe craft with the erafty. And 
dy fl the leſs ſuſpicion you betray, the more 
if eaſy it will be to prevent their miſchiefs. 
u is a common artifice of the guilty, to 
ih endeavour to ſeduce the innocent, both 
ke becauſe the firſt appear more odious in 
en the compariſon with the laſt, and be- 
te, cauſe they hope the crimes of another 
ch will help to extenuate their own. What 
Id ever then 'are the bad inclinations or 
be practices of theſe young profligates, they 
PE will endeayour to perſuade you to be- 
come a party in them, and will give 
ny themſelves more pains, than their own _ 
ul reformation would coſt them, to bring 
Pl it about. But you are now ſufficiently 
ui warned; and you can neither expect 
forgiveneſs, or pity, if you don't preſerve 
= yourſelf from the danger. "4 
Having now ſaid enough oi 
upon the head of companyy © 7 
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I ſhall enlarge yet farther. on that of re- 


crbations. Among which, reading is to be 
the moſt 
innocent, but juſtly to be eſteemed both 
uſeful ns laudable. 


ranked the firſt, as not only 


In thoſe leiſure- 
hours, therefore, which a ſhop, allows, 
though never till the buſineſs: in hand is 
done, let books be your companions : 
not ſuch as are merely amuſement, ſuch 
as romances; or deal too much _ 
the imagination, as poetry and plays ; 
diſtract the mind with wrangling - es 
cations, 


ed upon; morals, ſome little law, and 
authentick tracts on the Briti/h conſtitus: 
tion. Though you are not to be ſo 
ſmitten with ſtudy, as to follow it to 
the prejudice of your buſineſs, there is 
no;neceihicy for a man of buſinels to be 
incapable or unuſed to ſtudy. While 


Jou are young, therefore, lay in a ſtock 


of knowledge; and, though crude at 
firſt it will mellow by. degrees; and, 


when the hurry of advanced life leaves | 
you no leiſure for contemplation, you 


fing our memory, will aſſiſt; you 


t . * It is obſeryable, that 
3 . We. 
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as controverſy : but hiſtory, 
eſpecially that of your own country; 
travels, I mean ſuch as are to be depend- 
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we connect the idea f 
expence ſo cloſely with Cheap plea- 
that of diverſion, that we fares. 
hardly reckofi thoſe among | 
our pleaſures, which we do not pay for. 
But this is both bad reaſoning and bad 
economy. The moſt exquiſite, as well 
as the moſt innocent of all enjoyments, 
are ſuch as coſt us leaſt ; reading, freſh 


the beauties of nature. Unbend, there- 
fore, principally, with theſe ; they af- 
ford a very quick reliſh while they laſt, 
and leave no remorſe when over. 8 
.. Fencing and dancing are | 7 
very fine accompliſhments Fencing and 
for courtiers, and very dancing. 
good exerciſes for all: 9 1 
but are very impertinent ingredients in 
the character of a man of buſineſs. nn 
the firſt, too little ſkill only expoſes , f 
you to the more hazard; and too much 
is, perhaps, an inducement to ſeek quar- 
rels, rather than to avoid them; the 
conſequences of which are ſometimes 
fatal, always dangerous. Leave then 
the ſword in the hands of thoſe that are 
to live by it; and, as it would bęa very 
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wear one, even on a Sunday, there is 
no neceſſity for your knowing how to 
uſe it. The laſt (dancing) can ſerve 
only as a recommendation to women; 
and you are always to remember you 
are a tradeſman, not a gallant or for- 
tune-hunter. „ e 
: Mu ſict, which has fo much 
Auſich. ingroſſed the attention af the 
pPreſent age, is another of thoſe 
accompliſhments which is totally ſuper- 
fluous in ſuch a ſtation as yours; nay, is 
not only uſeleſs, but abſolutely detri- 


mental; to have one's head filled with 


crotchets, being a proverbial phraſe to 
denote a man beſide himſelf. Frequent 
not, therefore, operas and concerts, at 
leaſt but very: rarely; affect not any 
ſkill in compoſitions, nor to determine 
the merit of maſters; or truit yourſelf 


da perform on any inſtrument, or keep 


company with: ſuch. as make muſick 
their. profeſſion. There is an infatua- 
tion attends purſuits of this nature; and, 
the moment you attach yourſelf to them, 
vou will decline both in your credit and 
fortune. Loſs of time and increaſe of 
are the immediate conſequen- 
taverns, you muſt think it a fa- 
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your, 564 a performer contributes to your 
entertainment; for which you muſt both 


defray his reckoning, and load yourſelf 
and your friends with benefit- tickets; 
moſt of which you muſt pay for out of 5 


your own pocket: and what you volun- 
tarily do for one, will be demanded by 
the reſt; whereby you will expoſe your- 
ſelf to an annual den change and ** 
nual ſolieitations. | 

For the ſame reaſon, 


never be prevailed upon Pier lt. 


to ſet your foot behind the 
ſcenes at a play-houſe ; the creatures, to 


be found there, being but ſo many birds 


of prey, that hover round: you, only to 
devour you. Full of fawning and flat- 
tery, to win your favour; and, inſo- 


lently, ridiculing the cit, the moment 
your back is turned. Content youll 


then, with putting them to their prop 

uſe on the ſtage ; and entertain yourſe ag 
with their humour, out of reach of their 
impertinence. Not that I would be un- 
derſtood to recommend a frequent re- 
ſort to the theatres on any terms: on 
the contrary, viſit them but rarely, and 
patronize them never; at leaſt, till they 


have * a very thorou gh purga- 
E 
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e 


tion, and appear what they ought to be, 


the Rihoole of refined manners and un- 


blemiſhed virtue. 
But gaming is the curſe 


Ganisg. that ſpreads the wideſt, and 


ſticks the cloſeſt to the pre- 
ſent times : all ranks and degrees of 
people are infected with it; it is the 


livelihood of many, and ſo countenan- 


ced by all, that it is almoſt ſcandalous 
to forbear it, and eſteemed downright 


ill- breeding to expoſe it. But where- 
ever you are, if cards are called for, let 
it be a ſignal for you to take your leave. 
Nor let the propoſal. of a trifling ſtake 
dea bait to induce you to ſit down: 


Adventurers heat themſelves by play, as 
cowards do by wine ; and he that began 
timorouſly, may, by degrees, ſurpaſs 


the whole party in raſhneſs and extra- 


Vagance. Beſide, as avarice is one of 
our ſtrongeſt paſſions, ſo nothing flatters 
it more than play. Good ſucceſs has 


an almoſt, irreſiſtible charm, and ill 
prompts us to put all to the hazard, to 
recover our loſſes; either way, nothing 


Js more infaruating, or deſtructive. 
"This is but a faint ſkeich of the miſ- 
ending gaming, even en the 
A 8 Imquare: 
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ſquare: but, where it is otherwife, 
Which often happens, as numbers have 


found to their coſt, what can ſave the 


wretched bubble Hom! imminent and 
inevitable ruin? or who can enumerate 
the ſnares, the blinds, the lures employ- 
ed by ſharpers, to intrap their prey, and 
ratify the premeditated miſchief ? To 
be ſafe, then, keep our of the poſſibility 
of danger. Strangers, however dazzling 
their appearance, are always to be mil- 
truſted. Even perſons who prided 

themſelves on their birth, rank, and 
fortune, have, of late, been found con- 

federates with theſe ſplendid pick-poe- 

kets. And to play with your friends, 
is an infallible receipt to loſe” them: 
for, if you plunder them, they'll aban- 
don you with reſentment ; and, if thay 
plunder you, they'll decline an inter- 
view, that muſt be attended with ſecret 


ill-will ik not open reproaches. To I | 
avoid all theſe hazards, play not 'atall: i 


but, when you find yourſelf giving way 
to the dangerous temptation, by caſting 
Jour eyes on thoſe Who live in pomp 
and luxury by theſe execrable means, 
let their rotten reputations, and the coh- 


ob always connected with them, de- 
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rer you from the deteſtable ambition of 


making your way to fortune by the 


fame infernal road; or, if that reflection 
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eee of their cok and the 


roves. ineffeQual for your preſervation, 
took with horror on the numbers of 
meagre faces that haunt gaming-houles, 
as ghoſts are ſaid to do the places where 


their treaſure is buried, who earn an in- 
famous livelihood, by being the tools 
and bawds of thoſe very people to whom 
they. owe their ruin, in order to reduce 


others to the like wretchedneſs. 
I come now to the 


- "Company uf pleaſureaf converſi ng with 


the Ladies, the Ladies; which, as in- 


ſeparable from our 'conſti- 


Rel and yet often pe of very 
1 extraordinary miſchi 


„is neither to be 
iſcreetly indulged, nor wholly re- 


1 is ained. Indeed, if a more ſerious turn 


iven to their educations, if the Ro- 


| 3 rnelia was made the model, after 
Which they were to form them; ee I 
would be the frlt to adviſe you, to de- 
vote all your leiſure-hours to the charms 
of their converſation. More humanity, 
more addreſs, more politeneſs and inge- 


nuity would be learned in an hour by 
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4 force of their example, than for years 
= x 8 the blunt and cynical dogmas of the 
1 hools : which was undoubtedly What 
| the philoſopher of old meant, when he 
. 5 d an unpoliſhed fellow to ſacrifice 
| © the Graces., 
But this is beholding the ſex in the 
moſt flattering light : * being early 
taught to admire themſelves, they very 
ſeldom regard any thing elſe ; and you 
may as well endeavour to ſet your ſeal 
upon a bubble, as fix that mercurial ſpi- 
rit which flies all off in vapour. To 
viſit them only for your own amuſe- 
ment, is what they never will away 
with; and to become the inſtrument of 
theirs, is to commence ſlave at once, 
and live only to be at their devotion. 
From that moment, neither your friend, 
your will, or your purſe is your own .: 
nay, you muſt alter your very character, 
and appear not what you are, but what 
they would have you. Your dreſs, from 
thenceforward, cannot be too fantaſtical, 5 
nor your diſcourſe too vain; inſomuch 1 
that one would conclude, not only Ve- 
vus herſelf to be born of froth, but all 1 
her votaries too. = 
E 3 Preſents. 
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Preſents, pleaſures, treats, muſt al- 
ways be your harbingers to beſpeak 
your welcome: no buſineſs is ſo faered, 
but muſt be poſtponed in compliment to 
them; no expence ſo great, but muſt 
be incurred to pleaſe. them; and no 


, Friendſhip fo dear, bur muſt be ſacrificed, 


when they fancy it interferes with 
theirs. _ ER Oe N 
When, therefore, either by accident 
or choice, you venture into their inſi- 
nuating company, conſider them all as 
Sirens, that have faſcination in their eyes, 


muſick on their tongues, and miſchief 


In their hearts. Let 750 correſpon- 
dence with them be only to learn their 
artifices, unravel their deſigns, and cau- 


= tion yourſelf how to avoid them. Or, 
jf your inclinations render their ſociety 
gneceſſary to your happineſs, let your 


prudence chooſe for you, not your ap- 
petite! ſearch. out thoſe qualities that 


will blend moſt kindly with your own, 


and let domeſtick excellencies outweigh 


more ſhining accompliſhments. But of 
this I ſhall ſpeak more largely towards 
my concluſion. At preſent, I ſhall cloſe 


this topick with obſerving to you, chat, 


after you have deliberately fixed on this 
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is, it is of the utmoſt importance 
to you, to make 4 covenant with your 
er, as it is beautifully expreſſed in 
2 ripture, not to wander after other ob- 
jects of deſire and admiratioh. He that 
once quits the anchor of conſtancy, will 
be the ſport of every wind, and tide of 
paſſion, for his whole life to come. Hap- 
pineſs, as well as charity, ought to be- 
n and end at home: and, if ever you 
fuer yourſelf to think with diſguſt, or 
even indifference, of your wife, your 
days, from that unhappy moment, will 
loſe their reliſh, and your nights, their 
tranquillity ; reproaches and debates will 
ſadden your meals, and thwarting mea- 
ſures, perhaps, bring on 25 ruin. 
Neither flatter yourſe] | 
that you will proceed but Tnconſtancy. 
certain ſteps in the dange- _ 
rous . of inconſtancy. Once aſtray, 
It will be one of the moſt difficult taſks 
in the world to recover the right road. 
So many fallacions proſpects will pre- 
ſent themſelves before you, ſo dark and 
intricate will appear the maze behind 
you, that, once in, you will be tempted 
to wander on; - and, though variety of 


| adventures will produce bur a "ny ot 
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diſappointments, you will {till purſue 

the ignis fatuus, ell it leads 197 to de- 
ſtruction. 


chis tel labyrinth ungnarded, I adviſe 
Jon molt earneſtly to let all your ac- 
tions, intimacies, and amuſements, be 
as unreſerved, open and avowed as poſ- 
fible. The 2 — eye, though a very 
ſevere, is a very. wholeſome monitor ; 
and many 2 man has been reſtrained 
from ill courſes, . merely 

| Maſhuorades. by knowing he was ob- 
ſerved. A maſguerade, 
therefore, however innocent it may 
ſeem, or however ſpecioully it may be 
defended, is a place you are never to be 
prevailed upon, either by your own cu- 
rioliry, or the importunities of others, 
to viſit. It is making too bold an expe- 
riment on human frailty ; and Iam con- 
vinced, many perſons have ventured on 
erimes there they would otherwiſe, have 
avoided, merely becauſe they were un- 
#nown. It is a noble maxim of the Po- 
'et's, That contempt of fame begets con- 
tempt of virtue ; and to this may be ad- 
ded, That 7 be out of the reach of fant, 
0 be i inthe way of vice. * 1 
Hs 0 
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To proceed: Though 
riding is both an inno- Ba,. 
cent and manly exerciſe, 
and I have formerly recommended i it to 
you, as molt fit for you to indulge your- 
ſelf in, I have now lived long enough to 
retract a great part of. what I advanced 
on that head, and ſee cauſe to diſſuade 
you from ever keeping a horſe ; at leaſt, 
till your circumſtances, or improved fa 


gacity, render it allowable, or your 
health or buſineſs, neceſſary. And what 


has induced me to alter my opinion, 
you will find as follows. It is general- 


I/ obſerved, that the ancient laudable 


parſimony and frugality of the city is 


hardly any where to be found, and that 


luxury and expence reign in their ſtead: 

a very great article of which is now ob- 
viouſſy to be placed to the account f 
riding, and the conſequences that are 
become almoſt inſeparable from it. The 


young tradeſman is no ſooner ſet up, but 


he ſearches Smithſſeld for a hunter; and, 
having heard certain terms of jockey- 


hip bandied about among his compa- 
nions, expoſes himſelf, by uſing them 


abſurdly-; and is cheated ten times over, 


beſere he re any better ſkill. The 


gy 
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charge of livery ſtables is now added tv 
thoſe of rent, houſe-keeping, &'c.. and 
opportunities are panted for of producing, . 
his new equipage, and fharing in theo 
frolicks of the age. Seats, palaces, pub- . 
lick places are firſt viſited in turn; and, ſj 
as ſuch expeditions are preſuppoſed ex- 
penſive, no article of prodigality is ſpa- I fo 
red, nor any exorbitant bill taxed, for fe in 
his ſpirit or his ability ſhould be called g 
in queſtion. To theſe fucceed horſe- . 
races and hunting- matches; whence in- 1 i 
temperance in drinking is learned at the 
one, an itch of gaming at the other, and 
pride, folly, wi, prodigality at both. A 
_ country-lodging is the next ſtep ; which 
is noteſteemed vroperly wiel with- 
out a miſtreſs : who muſt be kept oſten- 
tatiouſly, to make her amends for mop- 
ing away the ſummer, out of the reach 
of her old companions, and the amuſe- 
ments of the town. In conſequence of 
all this, buſineſs is cramped into one 
half of the week, that pleaſure may be 
indulged during the reſt : and ſervants 
are intruſted with the management of 
fall; who ſeldom fail to put in for their 
(ſhare of the plunder, and, by having 
their maſter's ſecrets in their keeping 
3 : "3-4 V are 
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are leſs anxious for their own. With 
ſo many inlets for ruin, is it any won- 
der to hear it takes place; to hear of 
notes diſcounted at a greater premium 
than the moſt profitable trade can pay; 
goods taken up in one ſhop, in order to 
be pledged at another; and, finally, of 
bills proteſted, and bankruptcies, ” ik 
ſcarce effects enough remaining to pay 
for taking out the commiſſion ? This be- 
ing the caſe, as fatal experience mani- 
feſts it is, don't commence jockey, till 
you are ſure you can fit firm in your 


laddle, and defy your horſe to run a- 


— 


way with his rider. 


From diverſions, I 

now return again to Proper perſons 
buſineſs. And, in the 7o deal with, 
firſt place, e, with 

thoſe of the faireſt characters, and beſt 
eſtabliſhed circumſtances : for they can 
both afford to ſell better bargains, and 
afford longer credit ; and have too much 
depending on their conduct, to be eaſily 
induced to do, or connive at a fraudu- 
lent action. Nevertheleſs, to be ſecure, 
you muſt put yourſelf in no man's 
power : for, if you neglect your own 
intereſt, bow can you complain of infi- 


delity 


N 
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delity in others? Beſide, though we 
ſhould allow there are numbers of men 
ſo unfeignedly honeſt, that no conſide- 
ration could prevail with them to do an 
immoral thing, however covered from 
obſervation ; yet, experience will teach 
you, there are many others, who are 
only the counterfeits of theſe ; - Who 
make uſe of virtue but as ſtock in 
trade; and are ready to bring it to mar- 
| ker, the moment there is an opportuni- 
ty to diſpoſe of it for as much as they 
think it worth. | 
y But, above all, be moſt 
Fair pro- cautious of thoſe who pro- 
Jeſſions. Ffeſs the moſt ! eſpecially if 
their advances are ſudden, 
extraordinary, or without a plauſible 
foundation. Depend upon it, all the 
commerce of mankind is founded upon 
mutual intereſt, and, if it is not appa- 
rent by what means you could Ae 
all theſe hlandiſhhments, conelude they 
are artificial ; and keep yourſelf out of 
danger. F or the gilding the «gh is not 
peculiar to apothecaries ; the ſame 
craft prevails through eyery ſcene of 
life : and more miſchief has: been done 


under the maſk of friendſhip, than 10 
F E 
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the moſt avowed and inveterate enmity. 


In ſuch caſes, men are upon their guard, 


and, generally fpeaking, very et kus. 
Iy provide for their own ſecuri ; but 


where the heart is open, it is gilable, 


and you are undone, before you ſuſpe&t 
ed you were in harrn's way. 
But though you are to be- 


ware of credulity on one Sah. 


hand, you are to beware as 

much of betraying your //picions on 
the other : for that ſets fire to the ator 
at once, and of a doubtful friend, 

make a certain enemy. Beſide the Fry 


cumſtances that juſti 5 your fears, may, 


make but a very poor figure in evidence: 


and though you may be perfectly in the 


right in being upon your guard, you will 
appear as much in the wrong in making 
out a charge only from your own Tr.” 
henſions. 5 

Neither is it ſafe or SY 
dent to declare open war Rajb re- 
upon every trifling inju ſeniments. 
It is impoſlible to hive wit +l 


out ſuffering ; and, if we ive way to 


our reſentmetits on "all ſuch” occaſions, 
quarrels will be, in a manner, the buſi= 


neſs of our lives. On the other hand, 
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if ever, through accident, or human in- 


' firmity, you ſhould be the aggreſſor, let 


it be your glory to acknowledge your 
fault, and make inſtant' retribution. 
Next to the merit of doing right, is the 
atoning for what is done wrong; and, 


in ſpite of the vulgar notion, that it is 
mean to ſubmit, or acknowledge a treſ- 
paſs, do you eſteem it the height of mo- 


ral gallantry. And, if the conqueſt of 
one's ſelf is the moſt difficult of all at- 
chievements, you will think it the 


nobleſt of all triumphs. Nor let the po- 


verty or impotence of your adverſary 


induce you to overlook or _ him ; 
for the weaker he is, the leſs 
was required to oppoſe him; and the 


courage 


s 


more tyranny appears in g him, 


merely becauſe the odds of ſtrength was 


on your ſide. Beſide, the moſt abject 


of men may be able to ruin the proud- 
eſt; and, in the Turtiſb hiſtory, you 


will find a ſtory of a Prime Vizier kil- 


led in the divan by the hand of 


a common ſoldier he had aggrieved, | 


Remember, on all occaſions, that anger 
is an impertinent paſſion : if it intrudes 
while you complain of, or ſeek redreſs 


for injuries received, truth will be burt 


by 
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by the medium through which it is ſeen; 
and that will be eſteemed prejudice, or 
ſpleen, which is, in fact, both truth and 
evidence. On the other ſide, if it 
breaks out when you are yourſelf ac- 
cuſed, it argues a' ſore place is touched, 

gil your very ſenſibility proclaims your 

ilt. 

Inſtead, therefore, of ſeek- | 7 
ing quarrels, or husbanding 1 
debates, endeavour to make cency. 
friends, if poſſible, of all you 
have concerns with. And this can be 
done by no means ſo effectually, as by 
an affable and courteous behaviour. 1 
have known a bow, a ſmile, or an ob- 
lging expreſſion, people a ſhop with cu- 
ſtomers. In ſhort, no rhetorick has 
more force than a ſweet and gentle de- 
portment : it will win favour, and main- 
tain it; inforce what is right, and ex- 

cuſe what is wrong. 6 

Let this be the rule of your a 
in general; and, in particular, when in- 
duced to beſtow a favour, do it, as be- 
fore hinted, with a franknefs that ſhall 
give it a tenfold value. Or, if applied 
to for what you are obliged to refuſe, 
15 ic be manifeſt you are governed by 
F 2 El 
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neceſſity, not choice; and that you ſhare 
with him you ſo refuſe, in the pain of 


the' diſappointment. . 
But there are ſome 8 chat nei- 


ther affabiliry, or even obligations, can 


win; and thoſe are the covetous, an 

the proud: both of which are ungrate- 
ful -ſoils, that yield no returns; one 
thinking all but his due; and the other, 


* der laughing in his ſleeve at your fool- | 


"generoſity, or fancying it is only 


meant as a are to render um your 


babble. bh 1 1 
o ſtudy t e fem ers an 

Tempers of 99 of Leg will, 
men to be therefore, be of ſignal uſe 
Studied ; in your commerce with the 

world; both to carry your 
own points, and ſecure you from the 
deſigns of others.” In the firſt of which 
caſes, be ſure never to. ſolicit a man 
againſt his ruling paſſion : for to induce 


a miſer to act liberally, a coward brave- 


ly, or a ſelfiſh man diſintereſtedly, ex- 
ceeds all power of perſuaſion; and you 
may as well hope to reduce all faces to 
the lame ſimilitude, as work them to 
- ſuch ends as contradict their own. - But, 


8 


a cee W may be made ſervice- 


4 
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able, if managed with dexterity and ad- 
dreſs: and the miſer, in particular, to 
ſecure his purſe from importunities, will: 
give you as much of his time or induſtry”. 
as. you pleaſe; He. is willing to be on 
good terms with his. fellow- creatures, 
and will purchaſe their friendſhip on any 
terms, but that of parting with his mo- 
ney. However ſordid, therefore, his. 
principles ar practice, it is not amiſs to 
have ſuch a character among 2 number 
of your acquaintance; and, e ſpecially in 
arbitrations, nobody more > erves your 
confidence. He will: there ſtickle for 
your intereſt, us if it was, his on; and 
wrangle obſtinately for trifles, that you. 
would be aſhamed to mention: whence: 
it is odds but he procures you better 
terms, than you either expected, or 
could have attained by your « own. endea 
vous. 
But, to Poe to turn all. 
the different inclinations * and theirr 
fectually to your own advan- faces. 
tage, I'would have you (how | 
ever whimſical or romantick it may at 
firſt appear) to: ſtudy the expreſſion 
which the hand of nature has written in 


n * Ke Men may diſguiſe their 
5 actions,, 


— 
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8 but not their inclinations; and, 
though it is not eaſy to gueſs, by the 
muſcles of the countenance, what a man 
will do, it is hardly to be concealed what 
he wiſhes to have done. Fudge, there- 
fore, of characters, by what they are 
conſtitutionally, and Br: habitually; 
that is to ſay, in other words, what they 
vould be thought, and what 'th ey really 
are: but principally, the laſt ; for, how 
ever diligently a man ma "keep ard 
on his ane, they will ſally out ike | 
times, in ſpite of him; and thofe e- 
ſcapes are a never- failing clue to wind 
the whole labyrinth T 
I fay again, therefore, take your firſt 
Ee ons of men from their faces: 
though it is exceeding difficult to 
lay down rules to inform your judg- 
ment, or aſſiſt your conjectures, on this 
occaſion, you have nothing to do but to 
make the ſtudy familiar to you, and. 
ou will very rarely be miſtaken. Ob- 
33 and experience preſently un- 
veil the myſtery; and even hypocriſy 
ean hardly preſerve itfelf from the ri- 
gour of your ſcrutiny; - Not that 1 
would adviſe you to be too peremptory 
- 1 your deciſions neither; 3 but compare 
mens 
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mens faces with their actions, and their. 
actions with their faces, till, by the light 


mutually reflected from each other, you 
are able to aſcertain the trath. Nor is 
this cuſtom alone ſerviceable in judgin 

of a man in the groſs: it will af 4 


help you to determine of every extem- 


pore impulſe, that, for the time being, 
governs the heart. Thus, while you 
barter, purchaſe, ſolicit, or any other 
way confer, the uncontrollable emo- 
tions of the countenance will more in- 


fallibly indicate the purpoſe of him you 


treat with, than any thing he utters, and 


give you earlier notice to be on your 
guard. But, in order to do this effec- 
tually, your own eye mult warily watch 
every motion of his; eſpecially when 


you are delivering what you think will 


affect him moſt : you muſt, likewiſe, 
weigh every haſty ſyllable he lets fall; 
for theſe are generally the imbecillities 
of human nature, as well as the invo- _ 
luntary ſymptoms ia the face; and what 
deliberate er and cool reaſonings 
conceal, theie flaſh out at once, without 
warning, and beyond recal. But, how- 
ever curiouſly you examine the eye or 


heart of another, it will be to little pur- 


| poſe,, 


1 
DEER, 
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poſe, unleſs you have art enough to. 


conceal your own :. for, you may de- 
pend upon it, if the net f i You 
Will loſe your game. 

Now, the beſt and ES 


Artificial: way to attain this ſelf-conti- 


77% 0 bi- nence, is to cultiyate an arti- 


Fay: Acial inſenſibility of feat, an- 


ger, ſorrow, and concern of 


any ſort whatever. He that acutely] 


feels either pain or pleaſure, cannot hs 


expreſſing it ſome way or other; 
| whoever. makes the diſcovery, has = 
N ſprings of the affections at his command, 
and may wind them up or let them 
down at pleaſure: whereas he that wit 


- neſſes no ſenſation of the mind, , betrays. 


no weakneſs, and is wholly inacceſſible. 
- Labour then indefatigably : to ſubdue your 
reſentments; for, as you are to buſtle. 


2 85 through the buſy, world, the more ex- 


quiſite your ſenſations are, the more 
: | pink 9 and more ſevere will be your 
pangs. The paſſions are, like the ele- 


ments, excellent ſervants, but . dreadful - 
maſters; ; and whoever is under their do- 


minion, ll have little leifure to do any 


Ying, but mitra: their Fae: 


In; 
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In the particular of inju- | 
ries, it is above all things Dif a 
neceſſary, ſometimes, not tion of in- 
only not to reſent them, juries. | 
but even to diſſemble the 
very feeling them. Whoever com- 
lains, declares he would puniſh if he 
bad the power; and, from that moment, 
your adverſary both thinks his animoſity 
juſtifiable, and will do you all the miſ- 
chief poſſible by way of ſelf-defence :. 
whereas, if you ſeem ignorant of the ill- 
turn he has done you, he concludes him- 
ſelf ſafe from your expoſtulations or re- 
proaches, and will believe it his intereſt 
to behave ſo as to avoid an explanation. 
Again, in wreſtling with thoſe that have 
more ſtrength and power than yourſelf, 
though equity is on your ſide, it is ten 
to one hut you are hurt more by con- 
tending for redreſs, than you ſuffered by 
the very grievance itſelf. Remember 
then the fable of the brazen and earthen 
4 and keep as far as you can from 
the dangerous encounter. Again, I 
have known many a man interpret the 
moſt innocent action or expreſſion into 
an affront, and, in the foolith purſuit of 
what he Faled Wa. has loſt the beſt 


friend 


* . . | 
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friend he. had in the world : and, there- 


fore, thoſe forward tongues, or peeviſh 


tempers, which rather chooſe to vent 
their preſent - ſpleen, than make it give 
place to their future convenience, not 
only keep themſelves in perpetual 
troubles, but alſo ſhut the door againſt 
thoſe opportunities which otherwiſe 
* have preſented to their advantage. 

But, though you 


Terefolution and muſt not let your ac- 
JOE: tions be governed by e- 
: very ſudden guſt of appe- 


tte or paſſion that riſes, you are not, on 
the other hand, to deliberate ſo lazily on 


every propoſal, that you loſe the occa- 
ſion, while you are pauſing whether you 
ſhall uſe it. Some fall into this aguiſh 


diſeaſe, through doubt, irreſolution, and 


_ timidity ; and others through downright 
intolence, flattering themſelves, that, if 


wind and tide court them to-day, they 
will do the fame to-morrow. But no- 
thing is more dangerouſly fallacious ; 
one moment ſometimes offers, what 
whole ages might be waſted in folicing 


in vain. If, therefore, ſuch a nice an 


delicate eri as this ſhould court your 
Ie) be bold! be br be re- 
| |. folute- 


ſolt 


ma 
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ſolute !: and never {ſleep till you have 
made the moſt of it. There is more 
in (reaſon to uſe ceconomy. in the husband- 
ing time, than money, ſince it is infi- 
nitely more valuable ; and he that does 
not make this the ruling. maxim of his 
* life, may be ſaid very pertinently, to 
\{ orten his _ 7-7; | 
I would further adviſe 

you, when you have any Choice of op- 
point to carry, which de- portunities. + 
pends on the will of an- 

other, to chooſe the minute of applica- 
tion with all the ſagacity you are maſter. 
of: for there is no man living whole. 
temper is ſo even, as not to be ſome- 
times more liable to impreſſion than at 
others. Even contingencies govern us: 

ve are more inclined to generoſity, 

d | Yhen a proſperous gale has breathed up- I 
be Ion us; and more prone to peeviſhnels i 
t Ind obſtinacy, when ruffled by perplexi- 
es or misfortune. Some men are even 

Js irritated by hunger, that, till they 
are appeaſed by a hearty dinner, they 

are inacceſſible ; and others ſo reſerved 
„and fullen, that, till a bottle or two has 
5 thawed their frozen humours, they have 
neither eyes, ears, reflexion or under- 


ſtanding. 


, & i! N 


- 
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ſtanding Such as theſe, therefore, are 


not to 1 eſteemed the ſame men in one 


mood, as they are in another; and, if 


you happen to miſtake the moment 
don't immediately give out in deſpair, 


but renew the attack, till you find the 


ſoul open, and « to receive what di- 


rection you pleale to give it. 
At all adventures, ne- 


B. Wende to ver take fire from an an- 
the cholerick. - gry man, and oppoſe fury 


to fury: but give the 


frenzy way; and it will melt into a 
tameneſs chat you yourſelf will wonder 
at. From being fiery and untractable, 
he will become pliant and gentle; and, 
fearful, that during his tranſport, he 
has broke the rules of decency arid de- 
corum, he will make a thouſand con- 
ceſſions to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in your 
good opinion, the leaſt of which he 
Wowi not have borne the mention of 


before: whereas, if, on the firſt pro- 


vocation, you had flung away with re- 


ſentment, you had not only loſt your 


point, but your ibteteſt 1 in the man for 


ever. 


dealings, if poſlible, to fuch as are pretty 


ed r 
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rear on your oꝛon level ; 


where dependence may Safeft to drab: 


be mutual; and no with thoſe on 


2 conſequence to be ane g awn level. 
ared from the over- 

bearing humour of a would-be-lion, 
without teeth or claws; But, where 
fuch.a temper happens to meet with 
large power, carefully avoid coming 
within the reach of it; ſuch tyrants de- 
lighting in making a prey of their fel- 
low- creatures; pleading their humour 
as a ſufficient excuſe for all manner of 
miſchief, and making uſe of their odds 
of ſtrength to cut off every mean of re- 
paration. In the days of Queen Mary, 


Philip King of Spain, her Husband, de- 


manded he guardianſhip: of her heir, if 
ſhe ſhould: have one; with certain places 


af ſtrength to confirm his authority: of- 


fering, at the ſame time, his bond, to de- 
liver up his truſt, in caſe the child died 


immediately. But when the houſe, out 
of a falſe complaiſance to the throne, 


was on the point of conceding, an unlue- 


ky queſtion of Lord Paget's, Ii. ho * F 
put the King's bond in fait, incaſe he 


treſpafſed:on the conditiaus? turned the 
tide at once, and the propoſal was 
G 1 
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I think unanimouſly. Publick tranſ- 
actions may ſometimes be applied to pri- 
vate : never enter into articles, there- 
fore, but where there is a reaſonable 
proſpect of n . 
ä³⸗ů) ! a farther recom- 
Important affairs mend it to you, as 
ſo be managed in another wholeſome 
perſon. rule for your con- 
7 | duct, to manage all 
your important affairs in perſon, if poſ- 
ible. More deference is generally paid 
to the principal, than to any delegate 
whatever: nor can any other perſon be 
either ſo well inſtructed in your views, 
or ſo capable to improve every advan- 
tage that may ariſe, as yourſelf, But, 
if want of health, or any other equal in- 
capacity, ſhould prevent your own at- 
tendance, rather negotiate by letter, 
than by the mouth of another. Your 
meaning may be ill underſtood, and 
Worſe delivered: offence may be taken 
at omiſſions or additions, of which you 
are Wwholly innocent: your very apo- 
logies may be ſo miſrepreſented, as to 
inflame, inſtead of appeaſe; and you 
may be defeated in your deſigns, by 
a ſeries of blunders, more deſerving 
| ST 
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laughter, than ſerious and paſſionate ex- 


poſtulation. But, if ever you ſhould 
happen to be intangled i in ſuch a ridicu- 
lous labyrinth, take it immediately upon 
yourſelf to wind your way out. A few 


minutes converſation will clear up the 


miſunderſtandings of a year, if there is 
no rancour at the bottom: for which 
reaſon, never conclude either to your 


friend's diſadvantage, or your own, till 
you have had the ſatis faction of canvaſ- 


ſing the affair face to face. | 
1 or the ſame reaſon don't 
ſuffer yourſelf to be miſled Rumours . 


by ulle rumours, and goſſi Pping and __ 


tales. Expreſſions, harmlels, 
when firſt let fall, receive their venom 
from the channel through which they 


are conveyed; and, by concluding at 


ſecond-hand, you are governed, not by 
the fat itſelf but the apprehenſions, hu- 
mours, paſſions; follies, and even wan- 


| tonneſſes of other people. If chen you : 


will give theſe officious tale-bearers the 
plea ure of liſtening to them, let it be 
with a guard __ your hearr, not to ſuf- 


fer it to be ſeduced by what perhaps is a 
downright forgery, or at leaſt the groſ- 


leſt mi epreſentation: But weigh well 
2] | Re... 2 mes 2 | : ' 
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the character of him that | cu againſt 


his ſpoken of; the circumſtances, views, 
intereſts of both ; and whatever elſe may 
help you to come at the truth, clear of 


prejudice or diſingenuity. 
Having adviſed you to treat 


Letters. by letters rather than meſſage, 

| when hindered by inconveni- 
ences from attending .in perſon, I muſt 
take a ſtep back to caution you to write 
with the utmoſt deliberation, ſeldom 
without taking copies, and never with- 


out reading what you have written twice 


or thrice over. Letters are gen _ 


1 and thence are abways at 


and as a ſort of evidence againſt you 
You cannot, therefore, write too cau- 


tiouſly; 1 will not ſay ambiguouſty, ac- 


Cording to the maxim of Tiberius, _ | 


3 
8 


ſometimes wrote in that manner to the 
ſenate by deſign, to anſwer his own cor- 
rupt purpoſes. In a word, write fo as 


not to deceive others, or expoſe your- 
F ſelf; with all the ſubclery of meſerpent; 


but the: innocence of the dove. | 
God only knows whether I ſhall live 

to ſee you ſet up in the world: but, if I do 

not, ths legacy will be almoſt of as much 


e to o fortune, if you 
bt. - 70 3 N 46 
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A Prefent'for an Apptentict.. y. 
reſolve to be ſo much your own friend, 
as to regard it as it deſerv ess. 
Whey, therefore, the 

term of your indenture is Caution int 
ekpired, nd: vo git e «aug: n 
own gee; | adviſe: you; in the ineſl 
earneſt and ſerious manner, 10 conſider: 
it as an affair that ig to influence your 
whole future life. Many, by their haſt? 
and precipitation in this particular, have 
only haſtened their-own undoing ; and, 
to get rid of a gentle ſubjection, have 
rendered e peel, flaves 
of want and ee er To ſet up Ps 
and miſcarry, is; like: the blalt to the; 
bloſſom : if it doch not abſolmely kill; 
it leaves it ad and the fruit is bend 
worthleſs and deſpiſed Hold the rein, 
then, . on. your impatience; andrex- 
amine the ground over arid over again; 
before; yon ſtart: for the prize;!/ It has 
been oblervedd, that few or none thrive, 
who ſet up 'the moment they are out of 
the leadin gſtrings, as; It; Were: hope 
has too great an aſcendancy: at that time 
of > life; and the ſtripling is ſanguine 
dener to 2 where bis old 9 
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all ſail and no ballaſt; is ſure ro turn 
bottom upwards: and, as I have before 


more at large laid down, curioſity, plea- 


| ſire and expence; have ſo ftrong an in- 
fluence upon the e wee mind, 
that ſolicitude and application, tough : 


the beſt friends a trade man has, are dif- 


miſſed without a hearing. | 


Would you, the ere- 
To Herve rt fore, be prevailed on 
E. V to tread in the ſame 
ſteps that have carried 


me through life with credit to myſelf, 


and proſperity to my family, ferve a 
year or two as journeyman to the ſhrewd- 


eſt and moſt experienced perſon of your 


ofeſſion. ou will learn more dexte- 


di 
than in the whole ſeven years you had 
ſerved already. It will, beſide, give 
vou leiſure to look round for a proper 
place to ſettle in, where there is a va- 
eaney in trade that you may hope to fill 

with ſucceſs ; as, likewiſe, to ſelect 
thoſe dealers who are likelieft to ſerve 
you beſt on one hand, and to court thoſe 


cuſtomers who are the ſureſt pay, and 
ö 3 the Wer Nene lie other. 
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ay and addrefs in the procuring and 
patch of buſineſs, during that interval, 
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A Preſent for an Apprentice. 79 
Or, if you are too weary of ſervitude! 
and dependence, to endure it any longer, 
enter into partnerſhip with ſuch a one as. 
is above deſcribed; and, though you 
may expect he will manage ſo, that the 
contract ſhall rather incline to his advan- 
tage, you will be a 1 upon the 
whole: thence- forward, his experience, 
his addreſs, and his ſagacity will be 
yours; and, for the ſake of his own in- 
tereſt and character, he will be * ä 
vigilant of yours. 

But, if no ſuch oppor- 
tunity offers, and you Great rents. 
prepare to ſet out wholly | 
on your - own bottom, don't incumber 
yourſelf with a houſe of a greater rent, 
than the current profits of your buſineſs | 
will eaſily pay. Many young begin- 
ners have half=undone | themſelves, by 
want of foreſight in this one article. 
Quarter-days are clamorous viſitants, 
amd their dues muſt be ſluiced off from 
the capital ſtock, if the product does 
not ſwell in proportion to the demand. 
Before, therefore, you attempt the dan- 
gerous experiment, make the exacteſt 
eſtimate poſſible, of the expences you 
mani 2 and the >a you have 1 
2 . 2 4 _—_— 
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to make the balance even; and rather 
trade within your compaſs, than beyond 
it: it is eaſy! to enlarge your riſk, but, 
not to contract it; and, once out of 


your depth, it is great hazard if ever 


you recover your footing any more. 


It is a plain, but ſenſible; ruſtick fay- 


ing, Eat your brown bread firſt : nor is 
there a better rule for a young man's 
out- ſet in the world. While: you con- 


tinue ſingle, you may live Within as 


narrow bounds as you pleaſe: and it is 
then you muſt begin to ſave, in order 
to be provided for the more” enlarged 
expence of your future family. Be. 
ſide, a plain, . life is then ſapport- 
et . chearfully ; ; it is your own: 
choice, it is to be juſtified on the beſt 
and honeſteſt principles of the world; 
and you have no body's pride to  ſioggle 
with, or appetites" to maſter, but your 
own. As you advance in life and ſuc- 
cels;: it will be expected you ſhould: give 


yourſelf greater indulgence ;' and you 
may then be allowed 10 do ir; nter 


| fonably and ſafely. wor 1512 
Beware, Abet — an 
| Fine 2 * taüous beginning; „ 
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A Preſent for an Apprentice, 81 
and of laying out as much to adorn a 
ſhop, as to fill it. There is, here and 
there, a ſtreet in this town, where the 
ſhops are ſet out with looking-glaſſes, 
carvings, gildings, columns, and all the 
ornaments of architecture; where both 
maſters and men are beaux in their way} 
and make it a ſcience to inveigle cuſto- 
mers by their civilities, as well as their 
outſide finery : and yet more younger 
ſons of good families and fortunes, from 
two to ten thouſand pounds, are here 

wrecked by theſe prodigal ſtratagems, 
than in half the town beſide; and all for 
want of proper forethought; in eſtimat- 
ing the certain iſſues and the uncertain 
gains, with proper allowance for una- 
voidable loſſes, by ſome cuſtomers who 


cannot pay, and others who will not; 


ſome who are above the reach of the 
law, and others beneath it. And truly; 
from their wretched examples, I have. 
often been induced to conclude, that 
young ſparks, who ſet up with a large 
and affluent fortune, are not in fo fure 
a road to thrive, as thoſe who are limits 


ed to a more ſcanty ' pattern. For the 


erde think they may cohmand fortune, 
and therefore launch into eK penees witha 
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832 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
out fear or wit; nor believe they can be 


undone, till it is too late to prevent it: 


whereas the laſt, by being ever in fear 


of ruin, make uſe of all their wit, ap- 


plication and induſtry, to be above the 


danger; and hence get into ſuch a habit 


of temperance, ſolicitude and frugality, 
that no proſperity can get the better of; 
whence, in proceſs of time, every pound 
becomes a hundred, every hundred a 
thouſand, and the labour of one life, 

enriches a whole family for ages. 


What next occurs to me 
Ser vants. is on the head of ſervants, 
Fo Who are of much more im- 


portance, both to your quiet and wel- 
fare, than you may at firſt imagine. 
And, by the way, let me premiſe to you 


in general, that they are but too fre- 


2 domeſtick enemies, whole views, 
eligns, and inclinations, are oppoſite to 
yours; hating your authority, deſpiſing 


oQ 
. 


your perſon, and watching every oppor- 
tunity to injure you, even to gratify 


their malice, in defe& of other more in- 
tereſting motives. Such, 1 ſay, they 
are in general; and you will find all 
their little cunning and dexterity will be 
employed to cheat and impoſe 2 ; 
$7 1 + ax. ip + "FORM or 
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for which, -in {ſpite of your utmoſt cau-. 


tion, opportunities will not be wanting, 
nor will they fail to improve them. 


Some there are, however, among them, 
who retain their integrity, who conſider 
their maſter's intereſt as their own, and 


who labour as indefatigably to ſerve it. 
And theſe, indeed, are diamonds of the 
firſt water; nor can their endeavours be 


roo cordially accepted, or too punQual- 
ly rewarded. Yet even theſe are not to 
be truſted too much with the ſecret of 
their own ſtrength ; importance of any 
kind, being what human frailty is leaſt 
able to bear. I don't adviſe you to 
place an unlimited confidence in any, 


even the moſt ere but, above 
awns and flat- 


all, beware of him who 
ters to inſinuate into your favour ; for 


they are ſuch, whom nature has gifted | 


to deceive, and they ſtudy to make the 
moſt of that Sago talent. In my 


whole life, I never knew any of this 


* claſs, who had any thing elſe in view; 


and they have generally ſuch a con- 
ſummate impudence, that they practiſe 


their rogueries, while they ſtare you in 


the face, and ever mean the moſt mif- 


chief, 
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> cf: Though * would have 
Familiarity you treat your ſervants 
, them, as your fellow creatures, 

however humble their lot, 
J caution. you to avoid all approaches 
to an indecent familiarity wich them : 


| ey Pretend the moſt. fer- I 


for, to a proverb, it is accompanied with || 


contempt, and contempt never fails to 
break the neck of obedience; thoſe ſer- 


vants that are not kept under a proper 
ſubjection, being apter to diſpute than 
obey : Which, if you would preſerve i 


your: authority, you. are not_to permit 
even in the beſt. No doubt, it is ridi- 


culous enough to ſee people command- 
ing abſurd things to 1 done, only to 


manifeſt their power; but this is cer- 


tain, the capricious tyrant is better o- 
beyed, than the man of gentleneſs and 
| forbearance, who refines too much on 
the dictates of his own compaſſion, and 


ſuffers himſelf to be perſuaded out of 
his will, becauſe it ſeems troubleſome 
to his ſervant to comply with it. Check, 
therefore, the firſt appearance of demur 
or expoſtulation in one you deſire to 


retain, to prevent ſubſequent animoſities; 
and 


$ 


* 


TP" 
"4 Preſent for e * "oy 
and turn away bim forthwith, who is 
guilty of the fame treſpaſs,” without the 


pretence of merit to o give a colour P * 


audacity. 
Few friends are to be | 
truſted with ſecrets; ſer- Truſting them 


vants never, if it is poſ 10115 ferrets. 


| ſible to be avoided: Jon, BE 
once at their mercy,” the) 
lent, and make no dithg ally t 
their ſervice, when "BY fr 28 780 as 
not exact it. And what a lamentable 
figure muſt that family make, where 
ſubordination is reverſed, and the r 
inſtead of commanding, Is forced to 
obey? 

' You are farther. to obſerve, that "I 
vants are commonly a barren foil in 
point of gratitude, and, however laviſh- 
ly you ſcatter your favours, ſeldom think 
themſelves obliged to make any return. 
Like wild beaſts, you may bribe them, 


for a while, into ſomething like a rele. | 


ing ſoftneſs ; ; but, upon the firſt diſtaſte, 


.they return to their natural ferceneſs, 


and forget they ever had any reaſon to 
be thankful. Beſide, they ever inter- 
pret your favours as their due, and, 
though they loudly repine when they 
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are withcheld, never make acknow ledg- 
ments When they are beſtowed. In 
which conceit, the more liberality ap- 


Preſent for 


* on your | fr de, the more ſufficiency 


reaks out on theirs ; and, immediately 


D being ruffled, bid . provide e 
If. 


But, 1 than be! in a F debt, 
never keep one at all : for if, by way of 
gonvenience to yourſelf, you ſhould run 
into arrear with them, without making 
them an inſtant requital, they will take 
care to do it for yau ; and, aſſure your-- 
ſelf, it is no good husbandry to ſuffer 
them, in any thing, to be their own 
carvers, ; 
Having © acted 
| Serwants not to thus far to ſecure you 
te breed. trom heing injured by 

them, I ſhall now drop 

A hint or two on the other ſide of the 
5 7 75 to diſſuade you from being the 
zogrefſor. In order to which, behave 

y them with mildneſs and affability; 
not paſſionately abuſing them, or pee- 
Viſhly cavilling with them, to gratify 


Vour own ſplenetick humour; but giving 
orders with decency, and reprehending 
Has wich temper 3 that conviction may 

4 | Wait 


i 
F : 
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wait on the one, andy reſpect on the 
other. For nothing more impairs autho- 


rity, than a too frequent or indiſereet 


exertion of it. If thunder itſelf was to 
be continual, it would excite no more 
terror than the noiſe of a mill, and we 
ſhould ſleep in tranquillity when it roar- 
ed the loudeſt. If ever then you give 
way to the tranſports of anger, let it 


be extremely rare; and never DAE: upon 


he higheſt provocation. 

IT your domeſticks falk 

F ick in your ſervice, re- bur e v 
member you are their lenity. 
patron, as well as their 


freely for their preſervation: not only 
remit their labours, but let them have 
all the aſſiſtance of food and a 
Which the malady requires. LE 
Again, Never let your ear be too 

rious in liſtening to their cenverfatio, 
Paſſages will ſometimes occur me 
the beſt ſervants, that will argue much 
levity, and little reſpect; yet are void 
of rancour; and, as not expected to bs , 
_ overheard, are not fit for your notice, 
or reſentment. 0 


* 2 


— 
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maſter; and let your humanity flow Co 
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4 In one word, 
tract with then? than make the leaſt a- 


importance to them; and nothing is 
more reaſonable, chan to let them be 
gainers, in proportion to the time they 
have ſpent in your ſervice. As I would 
adviſe you to keep. them cloſe to their 


| buſineſs; ſo I recommend it to you, like- 
| wile, to indulge them, .now-and-then,, | 
in certain hours of recreation. Their 


lives, as well as ours, ought. to have 
their intervals of ſun- ſhine: it keeps them 


in temper, health, and ſpirits; and is 


4 may, politically, WN it as an act of : 


grace. To. conclude, on this head, If 
they have any peculiar, whims in their 
deyotions, leave their conſciences free: 
you may take what care you pleaſe of 
© their moral conduct; but, in their opi- 
nions, they are accountable to none but 
& God and themſelves. 


It you take an ap pren- 


L Taking ap tice, don't let the bribe 
= prentices. of ſo much money paid 
2 | down at ſigning his inden- 

tures, or the proſpect of a ſeven years 

| ſervice, induce you to accept one of 


ther exceed your con- 


Satement : what is a trifle to you, is of 


A Preſent for an Apprentice: 8 
an untoward diſpoſition, evil inclinations, 
or unprincipled in virtue and good man- 
ners. It is not to be imagine 
order ſuch will create in your family, 
and what vexation to yourſelf. But, 
for the ſake of good qualities, ſober edu- 
cation, and a tractable, obliging temper, 
abate in the conſideration. Peace is 
worth infinitely more than money, ſir ce 

money cannot purchaſe it. And, if 
fuch a one ſhould fall ro your lot, treat 
him more like a ſon than a ſervant. 
Remember he is deſcended from your 
equal, and that he will, one day, be the 
fame himſelf : nor, when that day comes, 
have occaſion to bluſh at reproaches he 
may juſtly make, and you will be unable 
to anſwer, In fine, look back into your 
own life, to recollect what you fuffered+ 
or expected, when in the ſame circum- | 
flance yourſelf; and, looking forward, 
imagine what fort of treatment you 
would wiſh a maſter ſhould uſe to a child. 
of your own. | . 
have before promiſed you | 

to treat more at large of your Choice of 
' choice of a wiſe : it is now a 4 wife. 
proper | ee to make it good. 

pe. e - 3 is, at N much 
| K 2 tog 


what diſ—- 
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too early for your conſideration; 1 am 
willing thus far to difarm death of his 
ſting; and, while I yet live, give you the 


inſtructions, which, when more ſeaſon- 
able, may be out of my power. | 


And, firſt, with regard to marriage it- 
ſelf: As a duty to nature and the com- 
monwealth, I cannot help recommending 


it; but, with regard to your own eaſy 
paſſage through life, I am half inclined 
to the contrary. The ſhrewd Mr. O 


borne, in his advice to his fon, is pleaſed- 


© ro infinuate, that it is the creature of po- 
F licyonly; adding, © The wily prieſts. 


Roman Catholicks] are ſo tender of 


« their own conveniences, as to forbid: 
«al marriage to themſelves, upon as: 


« heavy puniſhment as they do polyga-- 


4% my nnto others. Now, if nothin 


« capable of the name of felicity was 


ever, by men or angels, found to be 
« denied to the prieſthood, may not 
marriage be ſtrongly ſuſpected to be 
* by them thought out of the liſt, tho', 
© to render it more: glib- to the wider 
© ſwallow of the long abuſed laity, 
e they have gilt it with the glorious e- 
« pithet of Sacrament?” I will add no 
Dey cnet.” comment. 
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to make what coneluſion you pleaſe. 


But, if you rather incline to venture 
on this critical ſtate, I charge you to. 
| look upon it as a point on which your” 
whole happineſs: and profperity depend, 
and make your choice with a becoming 
gravity and concern I charge you, 


likewife; with equal earneſtneſs, if, by 


ill fortune, or ill conduct, your affairs. 
ſhould be in g ruins;. not to make mar- 

riage an expedient to repair them. IL. 
do not know a worle kind of hypocriſy, 


* 


than to draw in the innocent and un- 
ſuſpecting, by falſe appearances, to make 
but one: ſtep from eaſe and affluence, to; 
all the diſappointment, ſhame and miſe-- 
ry of a broken fortune If, therefore, 

you muſt ſink, ſink alone; nor load 
yourſelf with. the intolerable: reflexion, 

that you: have: undone a woman who- 
truſted you; and entailed miſery on your 
offspring, who may have reaſon to look 
on you with abhorrence, for having 


curſed them with being. 


Till, therefore, you are not only in: 


a thriving way yourſelf; but have a fair 


proſpe& that wedlock will, at leaſt, be 
ns incumbrance to your fortunes, never 
8 fuer 
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_ fuffer yourſelf to think of it at all. The 


2 received with wives, pay ſo 


mily-expences, that, in the end, the 
_ can hardly be ſaid to be a gain- 


Do not be deceived, therefore, 
1 8 6Y that bait ; but build on your own 


bottom; and calculate your charge, as 


if there was no ſuch thing as a fortune 


to be depended upon ar all. : 
Which done, proceed in your choice, 
on the following rational. principles. 


Let her be of a family not vain of 


their name, or title, or antiquity; thoſe 
additions, on her ſide, being certain mat- 
ter of inſult to the defects on yours; 


but remarkable for their {1mplicity of. 


manners, and integrity of life. Let her 
own character be clear and ſpotleſs, and 


all her pride be founded on her inno- 
cence. For, however unjuſt it is, the | 


blemiſhes of parents are a reproach to 
the children; nor can time wear it out, 
or merit irlelt efface the remembrance. 


Let her alſo be alike free from de- 


formity and hereditary diſeaſes; the one 


being always, and the other often en- 


tailed on the breed, and witneſſing the 
father s indiſcretion from generation to 
Fre 
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arge an intereſt, by the increaſe of fa- 


mit of the libertine for a Peer. 
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generation. Neither fix your 7 
eye on a celebrated beauty B eouty. 
It is a property hard to poſleſs, 
and harder to ſecure. To ſuch a one a 
husband is but an appendix : ; ſhe will 
not only rule, but tyrannize ; ; and the 
leaſt demur to the moſt capricious of her 
humours, will be attended with the 
keeneſt upbriidings and invectives, the 
moſt cordial repentance, that ſhe threw 
herſelf away on one ſo inſenſible of the 
honour he had received, and the moſt 
Iſncere reſolutions to make herſelf. a- 

Imends by the firſt opportunity. = 
| But do not, for theſe reaſons, wholly 
deſpiſe harmony of ſhape, or elegance 
of features. Women are called the fair 
ſex, and, therefore, ſome degree of 
beauty is ſuppoſed almoſt indiſpenſable. 
No doubt, it is the firſt object of deſire, 
and what greatly contributes to continue 
it freſh and undecaying. It is, like- 
lViſe, often ſeen to be derived from the 
mother to the child; and, therefore, as 
Ian accompliſhment univerſally admired 
and coveted, to be eſteemed worthy the 
careſſes of the wile, as well as the pur- 


What 1 
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What we call good-ne d 
Grd-neture. ture, is another ingredis o 
: ent of ſuch importance in] 
a 8 ſtare, that, without it, the 4 
concord can never be compleat, or the if 
enjoyment ſincere. On which account, fi- 
it is both allowable, and even expedient, | 
to make ſome experiments before-hand I |, 
on the temper 'that is to blend or fer- | 1 
ment for life with your” own. If you be 
find it fickle and -wavering; ſhe will m 
ſometimes ſtorm like March, and ſome- Inc 
times weep like April; not only with Not 
cauſe, but for want of it: if {laggiſh ju 
and inſenſible, her whole life will be a on 
dead calm of inſipidiry, without joy for an 
. Four proſperity, concern for your mil- 
fortunes, or fpirit 0 aſſiſt in preventing 
the one, or forwarding the other i 
teſty and quarrelſome, Jou will cheri 
2 hornet in your boſom, and feel it: 
ſting every other moment in your heart: 
or, if moroſe and ſullen, your dwellingſ it, 
wall be melancholy as a charnel-houſe hns 
and you will be impatient for a funeralce;, 
though almoſt indifferent whether her 7 -; 
or your own. But you mult not ba tru. 
too ſcrupulouſly exact in this ſerutiny Athir 
+ There are none of theſe jewels withou 
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faws, and the very beſt method of en- 
during their - faults, is to remove your 

. „ 155 e 3 

nj This, however, bear ES, 

ef always in mind, that A good manager. 
finn frugal, 5 THE] 
it, if ſhe is not what is called a good mana- 
it, ger, if the does not pique herſelf on her 
dF knowledge of 'family-affairs, and laying 
out money to the beſt advantage, let her 
uy be ever ſo ſweetly tempered, gracefully 

ill made, or elegantly accompliſhed, ſhe is 

Ino wife for a tradeſman ; and all thoſe, 

otherwiſe amiable talents, will but open: 

ſh juit as many ways to ruin. I remember, 

A os the wedding-night of an acquaint- 
ance, where I was a gueſt, a motion was 
made, to paſs an hour at an old game 
called Pi&ures and Mottos: the manner 
of which is, for every. perſon in turn, as 

daf he is called, to furniſh out a device for 
dhe painter, with .a . ſhort ſentence by 
Jway of explanation. The bride began 
it, who addreſſed herſelf firſt to her 
husband; who readily gave for his con- 
ceit, A yoke of oxen, and for his motto, 
Let us draw equally. This is the only 
true condition of matrimony ; and no- 
thing is more reaſonable, than that, as 
| | one 


a _ * 
* 


one has the whole burden of getting 
money, the other ſhould make œcono- 
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my her principal ſtudy, in order to pre- 


ſerve it. In ſhort; remember your mo- 


ther, who was ſo exquiſitely verſed in 


this art, that her , dreſs, her table, and 


every other particular appeared rather 
ſplendid, than otherwiſe, and yet good 


huſwifery was the foundation of all; 


and her bills, to my certain knowledge, 
were a fourth leſs, than moſt of her 


neighbours, who had hardly cleanlineſs 


or decency to boaſt, in return for their 


aukward prodigality. 


It would not be amiſs net: 
ther, if ſhe you chooſe, had Religious 
rather a religious turn, than diſpoſition. 


_ otherwiſe. Her conduct will 


be the more exemplary, her life more 


rigidly exact, her authority more punc- 
| tually revered : ſhe will be leſs at lei- 


ſure to follow, and leſs diſpoſed to ad- 
mire the vanities that bewitch the reſt 
of her ſex. But, if her piety ſhould 


degenerate into ſuperſtition or enthu- 


ſialm, ſhe is, from that moment, a loſt 
creature: either the domineering ſpirit 


of holy pride will turn your houſe into 
an inquiſition, or the abſurd terrors of a 


hurt 
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more ſordid, than to berg 
as you N for a horſe, and advance 
or demur in your ſuit, as ell roſe or 
fell: and, if ſhe you ſolicit ſhould be- 
tray too firong an attachment to the 
-like mercenary motives, be aflured, e 1 i 4 
is too ſelfiſh to make either a faſt friend. 
a decent wife, or a tender parent. F y 
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-hurt imagination, make it reſemble the 
cell of a penitent convict. 

In the affair of portion, as, 


on the one hand, your con- Portion. 
duct ought to be provident — _- 
and War y; ſo, on the ON; it ought to 


be genteel, and noble. Nothing can be 
n for a wife, 


from ſuch, therefore, the moment the 
Smithfield genius breaks out! But do 


not fly to one ho has nothing but beau- 


ty, or, if you pleaſe, affection, to re- 


commend her! A fair wife with empty 


pockets, is like a noble houſe without 
furniture, ſhowy, bur uſeleſs : as an o- 
dious one with abundance, reſembles fat 
land in the fens, rich, but uninhabitable. 


Loet an agreeable perſon then firſt in- 
vite your affections, good qualities fix 
them, and mutual intereſt tie the indiſ- | 
ſoluble 1288 
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J Of the two, though, as reaſonable hap- 
as is the end of life, if your cir- 
==. cumſtances will bear it, rather pleaſe 
= -your fancy in. one you like, than ſacri- 
fice your domeſtick peace to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth, you will never be able 
to enjoy. But, if the narrowneſs of 


a de ring tremble to think of the un- 
avoidable conſequences ! for, if happi- 
= -neſs does not conſiſt in abundance} = 
a aſſured it flies from neceſſity E and, 
= 3 *: chough the proteſtations of unextinguiſh- 


poetry, they have very little relation to 
common ſenſe. Beſide, though many 
have flattered themſelves, that, by taking 
= 2 wite out of the arms of affliction, , the 


Warrant a ſuitable return of gratitude 
and affection, I have known ſuch as have 
been miſerably diſappointed. Few 
minds are ſtrong enough to bear proſpe- 


hould turn a weak woman's brain, and 
that ſhe ſhould make her demands, in 
point of figure, prodigality and expence, 
+ Not according to her own birth, fortune 
4 ar ExpoRations, but yours? © © 30 

| | | Ho Wever 7 


4: your fortune will not allow you ſuch an 


able paſſion make a very good figure in 
-condeſcenſion, the obligation, would 


_. rity: is it a wonder, therefore, that it 
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However, if all this is noee- 
1 to deter you from Poor re- 
ſuch a choice, at leaſt take lation. 
care that ſhe is not ſurroun 
ed with bungry relations: for, if ſhe is, 
they will throng about you like horſe-. 
leaches; and, by the congivance, arti- 
fice or importunity of your wife, either 
beg, borrow, or ſteal your ſubſtance, 
till they have plucked you as bare as the. 
Jay in the fable. - —_— 
But take this along wi ith. you: There 9 
is not a perfection, either of body or "= 
mind, to be met with in low life, cls 
is not to be as eaſily attained in high; 
and this is certain, that a great fortune = 
gives no adamantine quality to the heart; nl 
and, if opportunity favours, ſhe who has 
that advantage, and almoſt every waer. | 
may be won by addreſs and aſſiduit 
as little time as ſhe who is void o 2 
In my firſt ſketch of this eſſay, Lex- 
ane J fear, a little too largely, on 
the means of rendering your courtſhipꝰ 
pleaſing to the perſon you deſire to win. 
In this, therefore, I ſhall endeavour to 
be as brief as poſſible. And, indeed, in 
theſe caſes, nature is the beſt tutor, and” £ 
eloquence of. "— paſſion = ö 
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: perſuaſive than the moſt artful ſtrokes 
ol the moſt accompliſhed orators.  \ 


There is not, however, 


. cue. any thing more neceſſary, 
„than ſo to regulate the pro- 


3 Have it thoroughly at your com mand: 
© For, if you give it too large a ſcope, i in- 
ead of being maſter of it, it will be 


£ BB thenceforward, lay your weakneſs fo 
F x open, and appear ſo manifeſtly in the 


W 
os of tyrannizing will be irreſiſtible, 
and ſhe Lil exert her ſovereignty to the 
utmoſt, only to gratify her own pride 
n the barbarous experiment. 

Nor is this the only neceſſary cau- 
von you are to obſerve. As you are to 
Feep as much as poſhble out of her 
power, ſo, on the contrary, you are to 
| endeavour, as much as poſſible, to en- 
mare her into yours. To which end, 
it will be expedient, to make your vi- 
ſits always contribute to her pleaſure. 

Never be ſeen but in your gayeſt mood; 

be prepared with the moſt entertainin 
topicks of converſation; be furniſi 5 


eſs of this inſiruating impulſe, as to 


the maſter of you; and vou will, 


er of your miſtreſs, that the plea- 


| ns ſome Wight, but Welchen * "0 


r A. 


"Eh N an 3 ror 


never ſtay till the N of the dialogue 


ometimes take your 


is exhauſted, nay, 


leave, when ſhe ſeems moſt deſirous 


you ſhould ſtay : nor ever mention love, 
5 are in a manner certain, ſhe is 2 3 
half-ripe to make it the firſt petition in 


her prayers ; and, even then, let it be 
ſo mixed with raillery, that, in cafe you 
have deceived yourſelf in your conclu- 
ſions, you may, without a bluſh; laugh 
off your own diſappointment” and her 


Want e ether. If ſhe indicates that 


you treat ſo ſerious an affair too 22 99 *Y 3 | 


and appears only diſpleaſed that you 


are no IF enamoured, the tranſition 


is very ealy to a more "paſſionate de- 7 


portment, and yon may carry your point 
by arguments, aſſiduities and INN 


though joke and humour failed. 


Don't diſtinguiſh your 9 
8 7 due A 2 


wedding-day too oſtenta- 

tiouſly, or ſuffer it to paſs 1 with 
out proper marks of acknowledgment. 
Let it wear a ſober ſmile, ſach as would 


become your bride and you for life; not 
be conyulſed with riotous laughter, that 


leaves tears in the eyes, and heavineſs at 
He hearty as ; ſoon as. the fit is over. 
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$ 102. 4 1 Preſent for an per, 
| 3 Suffer me, likewiſe, to remind you, 
Woh ug moſt men marry, few live 
bappily; which ma- 
. | Camplaiſance af- niteſtly proves, that 
Wer marriage. there is more art ne- 
ceſſary to keep the 
aſſection alive, than procure its gratifi- 
cation. But, as this is a point of the 
higheſt importance, let me adviſe -you | 
| 


wa dio wt e a 


co ſtudy it as the ſcience of life. In or- 
der to which, don't permit yourſelf to 
8 £ - think chea ly of your wife, or negle& 
ber becauſe you are ſecure in poſſeſſion. 
It is impoſſible but a woman muſt be 
. grievoully ſhocked, to ſee the ſervile 
= lover transformed at once into the ty- 
N aant-husband. Aſſure yourſelf there are 
but very few ſteps between indifferehce, 
neglect, contempt, and averſion. | And, 
therefore, if you have any reſpect for 
your own 3 let your firſt tranſ- 
rts be moderate; and, when over, 
don't ſo much as with a look, betray ei- 
ther ſatiety or repentance ; but let the 
© fame chearfulneſs appear on your brow, 
the ſame tenderneſs in your eyes, the 
2 obliging turn in your behaviour, 
ive her daily and ,ourly proof, if 
* tat by: * as or to E as 
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ever. Above all things, never let her 
imagine it is a penance to you to ſtay at 
home, or that you prefer any company 
whatever to hers: but, on the contrary, 
let her ſhare with you in all your 84D 
ſures, and find — 2 opportunities to 4 


induce her to thin 
fault, if ſhe is not the happieſt woman 


in the world. By theſe means, ſhe will 


not only dread to loſe your favour, but, 
from inclination and gratitude, endea- 
vour to preſerve it. Thoſe husbands 
are fools who think to terrify their wives 
into ſubjection: for, whatever is yielded 
through compulſion, will be reſumed, 

as ſoon as ever occaſion offers; and thoſe 


that reſtrain the unwilling, experien ce 
as much trouble to keep them in obedi- 


it will be her own * 


2 1.6 

—— = 
* | 
x * 


ence, as pleaſure in being obeyet. 


But, if ever this delightful calm ſhould” 9 
be ruffled by any little eſcape of peeviſh- x 


neſs or anger, do not widen the breach 


with bitter expreſſions, or give way to a 


dogged ſullenneſs, that may prolong re- 
fentment till it becomes unappeaſable. 
Where frailty is mutual, offences will 
be the ſame ; and fo ſhould forbearance 

and forgiveneſs too: love, like charity, 
amp cover a multicude of ſins; ; and. 


there 
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Which harbours that amiable gueſt. 
tetpret favourably, then, 3 ara 


to complain, do it gently and diſpaſſion- 


5 


knowledgment as a very ſufficient atone- 


on her ſubmitting firſt. Depend upon 
4 | aſt fooliſh ; and it will be for your 
credit, that the odds of wiſdom. Gould 
woman would marry, it ſhe expected 
3 R . Where there is no will: in all 
Bo , Tiflin matters, then, leave her to her 
J - aon Meret tion; it will be of advantage 
do you on more important occaſions; 
and ſhe will chearfully forbear inter 
2 in your province, if ſhe finds her- 
ſelf undiſturbed in her own. 

As to what remains, Have but one 
1010 one purſe, and one bed : either 
_ ſeparate, will be attended with ſeparate 
. Intereſts ; and there cannot be too, man 
ties to ſtrengthen an union, which, tho” 


coe 


there is no room for malice in the 8 1 


| that, provokes your diſguſt : if obliged 
2 S ately, and gladly receive the firſt ac-_ 
ment. Nor vainly and ug 3 inſiſt 


it, the moſt obflinare of the two, 1s. the 


J be on your fide. To 1 the truth, Po 


to be a ſlave, and there can be no free 


* to ll for LR is of Ach 2 . 


Fore the honey-moon. 


I T conclude on theſe domeſtick articl® * 
with adviſing you, to be modeſt in the 

furniture of your houſe, and not over cu- 

rious in your bills of fare. Let there 


be always ſuch plenty, that, if any ac- 


eidental gueſt drop in, you need not 
bluſh or apologize for his entertainment: 


but no ſuperfſuity at your own board, 


or waſte at your ſervants. Even when 
ou entertain, which 1 hope will be as 
ſeldom. as poſlible, don't ſwell out the 
gone of a day, to ſuch an exorbitant 


1ize, as to make a reduction of your ex- 


prey neceſſary for a month to come: 
ut remember your whole life ought ta 


be of a piece; and that, though you 


were to entertain a Lord, a tradeſman 


muſt defray the charge. Neither think 
it beneath you to be your own caterer ; 


it will ſave you many a pound at the 
year's end, and your kitchen will be 


much better ſupplied into the bargain.” 
A maxim of the ſame prudent nature, 


is, to go to market always with ready 
mone for, whoever runs in debt for 


5 ſions, had better borrow at ten per 


ce ni, 
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cobweb kind, as often to wear out be- 
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uperiors : who are, 
moreover, apt to think, every extraor- 
dinary item in your banquet i is made an 
article in their bill; and, therefore, will 
incline, with a certain witty Duke, to 
+ deal with one who ſcarce affords himſelf 
1 neceſſaries, and dine with you. 
YN ien F the education your chil- 
=  thildren. dren, recollect your own; 


1 preſent you with for the conduct 


„ 3% or your future life, and you cannot be 


at a loſs to render them wiſe, honeſt, 
and thriving men. Firſt, take care of 
their health; then their morals; ; and, 


N through the world. Under 
Which laſt head, I recommend it to you, 


men, in caſe your fortune will afford 
the means, but men of buſineſs too. It 


cent. and will find it eaſier to balance 


o which may be added, that 0 
< idle rofuſion only excites envy in your 
| interiors, hatred in Jour equals, and in- 


As. to what concerns 


recollect the} precepts 1 


finally, of their making their way ſuc» 


in the molt earneſt manner, not only 
to make them ſcholars, or even Gentle- 


is the ſureſt way te to 8 an eſtate 
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when got, amals together money enough 
to purchaſe one, or keep the Wolf of 
poverty from the door, in cafe of mis 
| fortunes. How many deſcendents 
eminent citizens have J ſeen, undone, 
through a neglect of this rule? who, ſet 
up early in polite life, have been even 
aſhamed of their origin, and would, if 
poſſible, have diſowned their fathers, to 
wWhoſe indulgence and application they 
owed the very means of living idly and 
prodigally; the only title they had to be 
ranked among the Gentry! 

I ſhall cloſe all, with two important 
hints, which, as more fitted for the con= 
ſideration of your riper years, I have 
partly reſerved for the . = 


bh” 
' FAM 


laſt. In England, it is im 

. poſſible for a man who has . 

a vote to give, not to have ſome con- 
cern in public affainsg. The talk of 
the times, the very news of the day, 
will make him a party whether he will ñ̃ 
or no. In your own defence; then, 
and even to preſerve yourſelf from the 
fallacies of intereſted men, make your- 
ſelf acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
Britiſh conſtitution in general, and that 
of your own times in particular: the 
| | - nan 
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Tignht of the ſubject, the privilege of par- 
liament, the power of the crown, the 
Pretences of patriots, and the deſigns of 
miniſters; the riſe, growth, extent and 
importance of our commerce; the ex- 
pediency of taxes, the danger of a mili- 
tary force, and the real views of all the 
different parties that have worked the 

nation into its preſent ferment. But 
make this your amuſement, not your 

buſineſs; that, when you are called upon 
to name your repreſentative in ꝓarlia- 
ment, you may be able to judge for 
yourſelf of the virtue or ability of the 
"candidate ; explain the ſervices you ex- 
pet from him; and, if need be, furniſh 
= our a teſt roknow how far he may be 
= depended upon, to- inforce privileges, 
= redreſs grievances, and ſtand in the gap 
between the incroachmems of power, 
1 however diſgui{&d, and the liberties and 
properties of a defenoeleſs people. But 
l charge you upon my bleſſing to wear 
the badge of no party whatever. Be 
aſſured it is a badge of flavery, and, 
= under the pretence of procuring you 
= -cfteem and confidence, will render you 
unworthy of both. Io be free, is to be 
independent; and, if you would continue 
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fo, conſult, t your own conſcience, and act 


only accor ing to its dictate. Deſpiſe | 


flattery on one ſide, diſdain corruption 


on the other; and let the venal of all 


ranks know, "that your traffick is not in 


infamy, nor your Bain the \ Wages" of cor- 5 
ruption. 
Nel jon, with abi. 
clude, 9 would haye you 3 Mes, 
atvfully reverence, and de- 
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voutly practiſe: but not as the hypo- 


crites do, as a ſort of commutation with. 
the world, for living like a, cannibal, 
and preyin upon your fellow-creatures. 
God is a n worſhip him then in 
ſpirit, and truth; not with unmeaning 
jargon, and oſtentatious ceremonies. ſe” 


Come before him with the incenſe of 
an inflocent and virtuous life, and, 


where- ever you addreſs him, either with 
prayer or praiſe, he will not be ſlow to 
hear, or backward to accept the grate- 


ful offering. As to believe you are al- 
ways within the reach, and under the 


care of his providence, i is ap everlaſting 
fource of comfort; ſo to remember you 


are ever in his eye, and that all your 
; actions, words and thoughts are regiſtred 


K before 


E rio A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
dere tim, will profetve you fines, | 1 
| though forrounged wich tee. 
Finally, Though 1 would have you 
ecnſider the prefent ifs 2 4 ftare of | - 
probation, and che future as the certain |. 
rectifier and rewarder of all the good 
and evil committed here; yet live in- 
nocently, Rye honeſtly, live uſefully, if 
ſlible, apart of that intereſting conſi- 
eration. Men diſcharge their duty to 
the world, who act uprightly, whatever 
& their motive: but they are” beſt ac 
quitted to themſelves, Who love and | 
Tale virrue for its cum divine per- 
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BOOKS Printed for, and Sold by, 5 ; 
JaxEs Re, Bookſeller in Leith, * 


Archbiſhop of Cambray's Inſtructions ſor the Edu · 
cation of a Daughter. 
+ Drexelius on Eternity. | | 
Gerard's Meditations”,  _ 
Scott's Chriſtian Life. 
Reid's Scots Gardener. 
Hammond's Love Elegies. 
Characters of Theophraſtas.. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
— Moral Eſſays. 
Rape of the Lock. 
The Gentle Shepherd. 55 
Pennycuik's Poems. 9055 
Abelard and Heloiſa. 5 | 
Blair's Poem on the Grave. | 


PLAYS, Sc. 


Fair Penitent. The Wife metamor- 
Mourning Bride. phoſed. 
Diſtreſs'd Mother. Lying Valet. 
Romeo and Juliet. Miſs in her Teens. 

| Rehearſal. Free- born Engliſhman. 
Miller of Mansfield. Fair Circaſſian. 8 
Foundling. Adventures of Mago- 
Flora, „ 
Comus. Character of a Ship of. 
Toy-ſnop. ä Ty 
Lottery. Free-maſon's Compa 

Mock Doctor. nion, &c, Qc.. 
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